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The Genesis Of Ideas 


by ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 


; riting—oh, writing’s just a func- 
_ tion like any other natural opera- 


tion. Writing’s functional.” The 


> sentence still rings on in my mind, though 


I first heard it twenty-five years ago. It was 


' rather a challenge to a young scribbler, espe- 
_ cially as the speaker was a very eminent Lon- 
_ don doctor, the editor of Brains. 


It was, at 
any rate, what Elgar—his eyes twinkling at 
me sideways while composing the music for 


_ my children’s play—called “a talking point”: 
' something to discuss and argue about. 


I recall the summer afternoon on a Dorset- 


| shire lawn and the group beneath the flower- 
» ing limes, and the general conversation, for 


| it was about writing men and the methodical 
' way some of them turn out so many words a 


RY 


The 


same 
mert- 


"75¢ x 


| morning, much as they take their bath or do 
| their “daily dozen.” 
| as we chatted over the tea cups and watched 
| the butterflies, was something like this: that the 


And the doctor’s thesis, 


» average man receives only a very few impres- 


Pa. 


/ enormously higher ratio. 


» sions per minute, whereas the sensitive, high- 


strung type called “artist,” receives them in 
Impressions pour 


» in upon him in a rapid flood—from light, color, 


» sound, form, and all the rest. 
» packed with them, overfed, supercharged. 


He becomes 


» And he must do something about all this food. 
| He must get rid of it somehow, otherwise he 
» may become mentally poisoned by it. If, 


| 


second 
returp 
0. 


luckily, he has some talent for expression, out 
the impressions pour. “Writing’s functional.” 

The rest of the conversation has gone the 
way of most other conversations, but one point 
remains—viz: that these impressions recorded 
and registered need not reappear immediately. 
They may lie fallow for days, months, years. 
Only they are not, of course, forgotten, and 
at a moment favorable to their emergence they 
pop out again, to enrich a sentence or decorate 
a theme. Some external detail of the day con- 
tributes the right evocative touch, there’s a 
click in some cupboard’s latch—and memory 
gives up her dead. 


The genesis of a story in a writer’s mind is 
a talking point” that has psychological in- 
terest. Once started, a story runs along well 
or ill; it’s the actual starting point that claims 
attention. Everything, everybody, I read some- 
where in an article by H. G. Wells, is the germ 
of a possible story. It’s the easiest thing in 
the world, with no mystery about it, to pick a 
theme. Watch any man with real attention— 
in a train, a hotel, a dentist’s room—and begin 
to wonder about him: how he lives, earns 
money, loves, where he’s going, whence he’s 
come—and he will begin to grow on you. Other 
characters arrive . . . the man lives and feels 
and does things. A story is born before you 
know where you are. The secret here lies in 


«ce 
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those two words “with attention,” for attention, 
of course, sets imagination working. 

I have myself watched, with “some atten- 
tion,” at any rate, this genesis of a story, pre- 
ferably, let us agree, of a short story rather 
than a novel calling for a biggish canvas. I 
must not dogmatize, but it seems to me that 
it starts with an emotion, a strong, deep emo- 
tion that seeks, naturally, to express itself. It 
may be caused, let us say, by beauty of nature, 
rapture of music, wonder, horror of the super- 
natural, but, whatever the cause, the emotion, 
boiling and bursting for expression, seeks an 
outlet. If, at the moment, it finds none, what 
happens to it? It is not forgotten because it 
is unforgettable. It may pass, but it does not 
die. It sinks slowly out of sight. It goes down 
into that enormous storehouse of things un- 
used, unexpressed—the subconscious. And 
there it lies until some chance click of the cup- 
board latch releases it. Only the Subconscious 
invariably dramatizes. That lost emotion re- 
appears in dramatic form. The writer gets rid 
of it by dramatizing it. A story. 

I mentioned having attempted to watch this 
process in myself. An incident, if it is not too 
egotistical, occurs to me in Egypt, where I 
often spent the winter. My mind was com- 
pletely absorbed at the time in a long book, but 
I was open, naturally, to the numerous impres- 
sions of that vivid and haunting land. The 
desert, for instance, and, above all, its water- 
lessness. Death from thirst was an idea no 
observant traveler could help thinking about 
sometimes ; but it had not touched me person- 
ally, and no thought of a story about it had en- 
tered my mind. Nonetheless, I had more 
than once visualized its horror imaginatively 
—and one morning I woke with a sentence run- 
ning in my head: “You will drown but you 
will not know you drown.” 


It was a curious sentence, and a curious feel- 
ing accompanied it—the conviction, namely, 
that it was the climax to some dream which 
had escaped on waking, leaving only this sen- 
tence behind. That there had been a dream 
I felt positive, but not being expert in my friend 
Dunne’s method of dream-recovery (“‘Experi- 
ment in Time”), I left it alone, and went in- 
stead, straight to my writing table. “I will just 
sit down,” I said to myself, “and begin a 


commonplace little story, any little story, and 


x 
5 
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see what happens. That curious sentence may | 


come up in the climax and justify itself.” | 
chose the desert as mise en scene, since my 
window looked out upon it; and I realized, of 
course, that the only way to drown without 
knowing you were drowning would be to be 
unconscious when you went under water. And 
my commonplace little story ran along smoothly 
enough, gathered momentum, and found its 
natural, logical climax in precisely that sen- 
tence, although I had no idea until the few 
final paragraphs how the sentence could justify 
itself. The story appeared in a London paper 
and later in a book, but whether a good or a 
poor story is not the point; the point that in- 
terests me is my feeling that the entire story 
first lay complete in my subconscious. It was 
a subconscious dramatization of my emotion 
about thirst in a waterless desert. It came up 
—upside down—in sleep. But its genesis lay 
in that emotion of weeks before; the subcon- 
scious had dramatized it for me. If the process 
can be described as functional, my friend, the 
doctor, may be right. 

What to me seemed an even more striking 
instance of powerful emotion dramatizing it- 
self in story form had occurred some years 
earlier, after a journey I made through the 
Caucasus. The stupendous grandeur of those 
almost legendary mountains made a profound 
impression upon a young and sensitive mind. 
What a climax, after the Isles of Greece, 
Smyrna, Athens, the Golden Horn, to land at 
Batoum, the Colchis of the Argonauts and 
Golden Fleece, and pass on, via Tiflis, into 
Shelley’s “lovely vale in the Indian Caucasus” 
where his Prometheus became unbound! The 
flood of emotions was deep and strong, and 
the slight inaccuracy of “Indian” made no dif- 
ference. Briefly—after an extended tour, | 
came home supercharged, yet, apart from 4 
few travel sketches, found I had nothing to 
write. 
wonder and “awful loveliness,” the mind 
seemed literally speechless. It was months 
later, the seething mass having settled down 4 


bit, that I sat down to do a fantastic tale of 4 


sorts about one of those remote and secret Cat: 
casian Valleys where the Exiled Gods of Greece 
were still visible. The idea in my mind was 


Bewildered and confused with so much ; 
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rather vague, though the tale ran smoothly 
enough, it seemed, when—suddenly, up rose 
something much bigger, breaking through my 
tale of old Greek Gods. I let it come, for indeed 
it soon became irresistible, taking complete pos- 
session of me. Literally, it came pouring 
through me. I tore up the Greek Gods and, 
yielding to this new obsession, out came what 
I always like best of all my books—‘‘The 
Centaur.” Nor is there any doubt in my mind 
that this, my favorite book, an interpretation 
of the Soul of the Caucasus in semi-story form, 
is an expression of the emotions experienced 
there which had lain fallow all these months 
before rising to the surface—dramatized by 
the subconscious. 

I have specialized myself in horror and mys- 
tery tales with a so-called “supernatural” 
background. All my early books explored this 
suggestive region, and I often suspect that 
the “horror” part of them represented my 
gruesome experiences of crime and evil, ac- 
cumulated when I was a newspaper reporter 
in New York. I was in my early twenties, un- 
usually impressionable, but I did not begin to 
write till the age of thirty-six. The harvest of 
five years’ newspaper reporting was ready for 
the plucking; I owe some of those sheaves to 
the City Editors of the Evening Sun and New 
York Times. The “supernatural” part I owe 
to no one but myself, for even in earliest child- 
hood it brought me a strange thrill. As a boy 
I longed to see a ghost, and whenever I could 
hear of a haunted house with a fairly reliable 
story behind it, I went to pass a night in it. I 
never saw anything, but if luck or hysteria had 
come my way, I should doubtless, to borrow 
from Shelley’s “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” 
have “shrieked and clasped my hands in 
ecstasy.” With growing years, however, this 
childish desire to see a ghost passed into some- 
thing better: I wanted to understand what 
faculty enabled one to see a ghost, or, rather, 
to be aware of any “other-worldly” manifesta- 
tion at all. My interest lay then in the exten- 
sion of human faculty, and in the possibility 
that the mind has powers which only manifest 
themselves occasionally. And this interest is 
Stronger in me today than ever. It leads into 
an enormous and very tricky field, of course. 
The researches of modern psychology, studies 
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of multiple personality, new conceptions of 
time and space, and the serious possibility that 
normal consciousness may experience strange 
extensions, give to the whole question now a 
semi-scientific flavor. 

The true “other-worldly” story, however, 
must never be scientific; its appeal must be to 
that core of superstition which lies in every 
mother’s son of us. We are still close enough 
to primitive days to fear the dark, and a success- 
ful tale in this genre must reach that darkness 
in us to get across. Reason, of course, must 
abdicate. And I think the writer of such a 
tale must himself feel something of supersti- 
tious fear and “other-worldly” dread. To sit 
down and write a ghost story, one must first 
feel ghostly. Told reasonably and logically, 
it may be a good and clever tale, but the essen- 
tial thrill characteristic of the real ghost story 
will be lacking. In my own humble case, the 
stories, such as “The Willows,” “The Wen- 
digo,” the “John Silence” tales, that frightened 
the reader, frightened me still more as I was 
writing them. Shuddering oneself, the right 
words come. It is obvious, too, that with the 
passing of the years, those delicious “other- 
worldly thrills” and shivers of primitive emo- 
tion that so easily stirred superstitious wonder 
in youth, become overlaid with the scientific 
thought and reading of a scientific age. The 
ghostly stories are no longer felt as they once 
were. 


The Ghost Story itself is a curious form in 
any case, for it seems almost an Anglo-Saxon, 
possibly Celtic, thing. The Latins will have 
none of it. The Northerns prefer legends, 
myths, traditions, sagas. During ten years in 
the United States I rarely came across a ghost 
story proper. In England, Scotland, Ireland, 
on the other hand, a ghost story is almost as 
much a subject of ordinary conversation as the 
weather. This is, again, what Elgar called a 
“talking point.” Yet when I am asked here 
in London to “tell one of your ghost stories” 
on our B. B. C., I always prefer to tell a “queer” 
story, in which the “other-worldly” or super- 
natural plays a very minor part, rather than 
a ghost-story proper. Wireless, ether waves, 
machinery, scientific atmosphere generally, 
seem to me to produce in listeners an attitude 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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Why A Woman? 


by WINIFRED M. VAN ETTEN 


have been asked many times of late why 
| I chose a woman—and the particular 

kind of woman I used—for the central 
figure of my novel. Was it because I had 
known some such woman as the one I describe? 
Was it because some underlying purpose of 
the whole book was best served by having a 
woman as the chief character? Was it be- 
cause I felt that I knew more about women 
than I do about men? Exactly why? 

I chose a woman for the reason that a wom- 
an seems to me to make a more interesting 
study for a modern novel than a man. Note 
I do not say that a woman is more interesting 
than a man—merely that she is a more interest- 
ing subject for a modern novel than a man. 
I have a number of reasons for this feeling 
of mind. 

For one thing, contemporary writing is still 
largely realistic in character. We hear much 
of a coming revival of romanticism, but up 
to date there have been but few books pri- 
marily romantic in quality. And for the real- 
istic novel women characters are particularly 
usable. This may seem contradictory, inas- 
much as woman has always been thought of 
as the center of romance—love, adventure, 
passion. But in such romantic writing the 
woman has been ordinarily a center around 
which events revolved. The main characters 
were men, and the woman appeared through 
her effect on the lives of men, interpreted ac- 
cording to the traditions of men. She was 
an angel or a devil—to men. There was little 
enough of the woman as herself, living for 
herself. It is significant that when women 
themselves started writing—and it was the 
novel with which they began—that realistic 
writing soon appeared. The woman’s inner 
self, her everyday life, not the stupendous 
events of romance, became the subject matter. 
The woman in fiction changed. She ceased to 
be a lovely puppet shifted here and there to 
suit a plot which concerned itself substantially 
with men, or a symbol by means of which the 
author illustrated some thesis of his own. She 
became an attempt, at least, at a truthful pic- 
ture of woman in her ordinary surroundings, 





feeling and thinking as a woman in ordinary ; 
surroundings feels and thinks. And this js 
realism, not romance. 


Women are only just beginning to tell the 
truth about themselves. They have tried for 
centuries to be and think and feel what tradi- 
tion (and tradition consists of the notions of + 
men) said they should be and think and feel, 
At first, many of those who wrote either 
frankly accepted the traditions about women 
and limited themselves thereby, or they as- 
sumed a masculine pen name and cultivated 
what they hoped was a masculine intellect. 
Still others went crusading for equal rights, 
denied shrilly that there were any actual and 
important differences between men and wom- 
en, and felt that Utopia would arrive with fe- 
male suffrage. 


-~ 


ani : 
lime and events have taught women a great 


deal about themselves. They are now both 
more honest and more informed. And con- 
siderably more puzzled. Their problem can 
no longer be reduced to the formula—Get what- 
ever rights men have and everything will be 
settled. Women have learned better than that. 
They have gained much ground, only to begin 
wondering exactly what their achievements 
mean for them. For the woman in the modern 
world finds herself in a dilemma. Even for 
a man the world today is complicated. For 
a woman, it is doubly so. And for this reason 
a woman is a more interesting study for a novel 
than is a man. Because the woman’s world is 
more complicated, there is more struggle in 
her life than in a man’s. And struggle is the 
essence of all story telling. 


To illustrate: For every human being there 
are two essential struggles—the struggle to 
maintain himself in a purely physical way, that 
is, the struggle for food, clothing, and shelter. 
Then there is a second struggle—the struggle 
to realize himself, to find happiness, equilibrium, 
adjustment, or whatever term the psychologist 
might apply to the process. More than ever, 
women today are involved directly in the first 
struggle, partly through circumstances and 
partly through their own choice. Women, 


exactly like men, work because they must and 
because they want to. They face the world as 
men face it and the character of their struggle 
for maintenance is essentially the same as 
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man’s. It is in the second struggle—the 
struggle to realize herself—that the woman 
shows a difference. And here it is that a wom- 
an becomes a more interesting subject than a 
man—because, for a man, victory in the first 
struggle usually means victory in the second; 
but for a woman, victory in one quite often 
means defeat in the other. 


You have seen it happen many times. A 
young woman prepares herself for a life work. 
She, like her brothers, goes out to meet the 
world on its own terms. She is successful. 
She could go on being successful. But what 
happens? She falls in love. Being a com- 
plete woman, she wants wifehood and mother- 
hood. Optimistically, she concludes that she, 
like her husband, can continue her chosen work 
and still have the normal marriage and parent- 
hood she craves. Her husband does not have 
to give up his work in order to enjoy the 
normal relationships of adult life. She will 
not, either. So she thinks. But one unalter- 
able fact remains. The child they both want 
must be borne by her and by her alone. To 
enter this desirable new world, she must 
temporarily, at least, leave the old. She thinks, 
of course, she will go back. But granting that 
her work is waiting for her and she can go 
back, it appears, nevertheless, that her life is 
forever divided. The problems of the new life 
crowd out the old. She must not let anything 
interfere with the welfare of the child. And 
unless there is plenty of money, she finds her- 
self involved in a routine of household duties 
that leave her neither time nor energy for any- 
thing else. If she has been ambitious, if her 
work has truly answered some profound need 
in herself, she resents this. Her husband goes 
on with his work, laboring harder, perhaps, be- 
cause he has acquired a family, but not di- 
verted from the course he has laid out for him- 
self. The woman, on the other hand, feels she 
has had to give up some essential part of her- 
self, to renounce something to which she had 
an equal right with her husband. She must 
forever be choosing. He need not. Out of 
the strain and turbulence that she undergoes 
comes the material of the novelist. 


It used to be that women blamed men, or 
economics, or the organization of society, or 
their own lack of preparation for everything 
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they felt was wrong with their world. They 
went to work hopefully. They would change 
all that. They would show men that they 
could do whatever men could do—that they 
could be workers, writers, scientists, teachers, 
travelers, business experts. They did change 
many things. They did prove that they can do 
most of the things that men can do. But they 
forget that there was one thing they could 
not change. All their struggle for education, 
for entrance into the professions, for equal 
business opportunities, could not alter that one 
unalterable law. The modern woman is as 
much bound by that law as her most remote 
ancestor. She must still choose. Only a very 
few women are fortunate enough to have suffi- 
cient vitality or sufficient money to do the two 
things at once. The kind of work a first- 
rate career requires—the concentration, almost 
consecration, that any ambitious man puts into 
it—eliminates the child for the woman. Or 
the child eliminates the career. She feels, either 
way, maimed, deprived of the full and complete 
expression of herself. The old-fashioned 
woman accepted it as woman’s lot. The mod- 
ern woman fights it. 


Virginia Woolf in her book “A Room of 
One’s Own” says that if a woman is to write 
fiction she must have money and a room of 
her own. Money, she says, stands for the power 
to contemplate, and a lock on the door means 
the power to think for oneself. Intellectual 
freedom depends on material things. Without 
money—and a room of her own—a woman 
has no more chance for significant accomplish- 
ment than the son of an Athenian slave. 

That which is true of writing fiction is true 
of any other exacting work—any work that 
demands intellectual freedom and freshness, 
money and a lock on the door. And for most 
women, money and a lock on the door are still 
impossibilities. 

These problems, this struggle, are vitally in- 
teresting to the novelist. I do not mean to in- 
dicate that such problems do not exist for men. 
They do. But the odds are heavier against 
success for the woman, particularly if she has 
children and prefers, or is compelled, to rear 
them herself. If she does that, there is not 


much chance for the lock on the door. 














Habits Make The Writer 


by ALICE M. HORN and 
HINDA TEAGUE HILL 


he novice reads of famous writers who 

did their first work on an ironing board 

on the back porch, or in a particular 

chair by a special window, or with the roar of 

the Elevated trains as an accompaniment, and 

who became so “conditioned,” as the psycholo- 

gists term it, that they could no longer write 

when the environment changed. The novice 

concludes that habits are a handicap, and deter- 

mines to form no habits. He thinks of them 

as routine, and he fears routine as something 

which will kill his originality and stifle his geni- 
us. 

There is some basis for his fears. He may 
become so habituated to his surroundings that 
he no longer sees them; he may lose freshness 
of vision, and find his sense of wonder dulled; 
the thing that once stimulated him may lose its 
power. But this is not necessarily the case— 
not if habits and habit formation are clearly 
understood. 

It is as impossible to stop the formation of a 
habit as it is to stop breathing. Since habit 
formation is inevitable, the important point is 
the kind of habits formed, and this is largely 
within the writer’s choice. 

Habits are bargains in the use of energy. 
It is because of habits, usually called skills, that 
the great works of any art have been called into 
being. When a skillful way of doing a thing 
—in other words, technique—becomes a habit, 
the individual is freed for creative work; the 
energy which would otherwise go into figuring 
out how is concentrated upon what. 

While correct habits are bargains in the use 
of energy, wrong habits drain the reserve of 
the individual and make him a slave to the very 
part of his nature which, with proper under- 
standing, might be his most valuable asset. 

Some habits are so easily formed that one 
is not aware of contracting them; others are 
difficult and require concentrated practice over 
a period of time. In the main, habits of not 


doing are easier to form than are those of 
doing; habits of ignoring, easier than those of 


observing ; simple habits, easier than those that | 


are complex ; and finally, those deeply rooted in 
the instinctive nature of the individual are more 
likely to come into being than are those con- 
trary to this instinctive nature. In the case 
of extremely strong native drives, it may be 
impossible to form a given habit. 

We all know persons who accomplish a great 
deal, seemingly without having formed good 
work habits. In the main, they are people of 
great energy who can fritter away part of it 
and still accomplish more than can those of 
little energy. Most of us, however, need all 
the help habits can give us. 


Except in the case of highly emotionalized | 


situations, it takes time and practice to forma 
habit. The more complex the final attainment, 
the more the performance differs from the 
original behavior of the subject, the more time 
is demanded for accomplishment. Everyone 
knows that it takes time to learn to type, to 
play golf, or to swim. He knows also that the 
number of different strokes learned and the 
final skill gained depend upon the amount of 
practice. Writing as a habit and a skill obeys 


the same laws as does swimming, golf or typ- | 


ing: to be able to write, one must practice writ- 
ing. 

“But,” some one protests, “some people are 
born writers.” Perhaps. Certainly some per- 
sons have far greater native ability than others, 
and with equal industry will accomplish much 
more; but you will usually find that these “born 
writers” like to write and have been scribbling 
almost since infancy. In any case, many of us 
who want to write are not born writers; we 
must /earn to do what genius appears to do in- 
stinctively—and the only way is through study 
and practice. 

Through experimentation, psychologists dis- 
covered that learning takes place more eff- 
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ciently when the practice periods are spaced, 
regular, and comparatively short. A full day 
of practice once in two weeks is less effective 
than half-hour periods every day. Hour peri- 
ods would undoubtedly accomplish more, but 
full day periods over a two weeks’ span would 
likely induce fatigue, weaken the quality of the 
work, and perhaps destroy ambition altogether. 

There will inevitably be times of discourage- 
ment when it seems that in spite of faithful ef- 
fort one is absolutely at a standstill. Psycholo- 
gists know that these periods when no measur- 
able improvement is apparent are in reality 
periods of preparation for greater progress. 
They call them “plateaus.” After a plateau 
period, the learner spurts forward to newer 
levels of achievement, provided he persists in 
his practice. 

A frequent trouble with the beginning writer 
—and with many who are not beginners—is 
that he doesn’t write. He usually has a plausi- 


ble excuse, but it is an excuse rather than a rea- 
son. Though each writer is an individual case, 


for most of us the fault lies in one or more of 
the following habits: We indulge in the luxu- 
ry of day-dreaming ; we procrastinate; we are 
too critical at the wrong stage of our work; we 
attempt too many things at the same time; we 
become concerned about our health and begin 
to coddle ourselves; or sometimes we carry to 
an unreasonable extreme otherwise helpful 
habits such as reading, collecting material, etc. 


Let us look at these more closely. 

How many times have friends said to you, 
“I've always thought I’d like to write if I just 
had time”? This group doesn’t go so far as 
day-dreaming, but indulges in a mild case of 
what the psychologists call wishful thinking. 
The day-dreamers fully expect to write—some 
day; but unless they turn their dreams into 
action, they will accomplish nothing. Yet in 
itself day-dreaming is a vital part of fiction pro- 
duction. By all means dream, dream glorious- 
ly—but don’t stop until you have put your 
dreams on paper. 


The Siamese twin of day-dreaming is pro- 
crastination. The chief difference is that the 
confirmed day-dreamer is going to write “some 
time,” and usually never does, while the pro- 
crastinator plans to do it “tomorrow” and often 
does get around to it eventually, if there is suf- 
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ficient outside pressure. Yet if he had written 
that manuscript promptly, as soon as the idea 
had sufficiently ripened in his mind, he could 
have had two more in the mail by the time the 
first actually went forth. 

The habit of critical analysis should be in- 
hibited while work is in the creative stage. It 
has a necessary place later, when the writer 
comes to revision. Criticism and creative work 
are entirely different processes and should not 
be allowed to interfere with each other. 

Many writers try to do too much. Most of 
us have to do several things; if we are fortu- 
nate, we have a regular job which provides our 
bread and butter and typewriter ribbons ; some 
have a home and children to be cared for. But 
in addition we join clubs and writers’ organi- 
zations and keep up outside contacts—and when 
our tired nerves rebel, we persuade ourselves 
that all these activities are necessary for our 
writing. Perhaps some of them are; more 
likely, they are a dissipation of needed energy. 

The next step is worry about our health. 
Health is a priceless asset that cannot be ne- 
glected, but too often we mistake inertia for 
fatigue. If we keep at our work, we often 
find our energy increased, just as an athlete 
gets his second wind. 


One of the most plausible excuses we give 
ourselves for postponing writing is that we must 
gather together more material or do further 
reading. Gathering material is a necessary 
preliminary for many kinds of writing, to be 
encouraged within legitimate limits. It is 
when continued research becomes a drug to 
soothe our conscience that it is dangerous. The 
same thing is true of reading—especially of 
reading about writing. We like to believe that 
this is an adequate substitute for doing our own 
writing. 

These are the basic habits that stand in the 
way of accomplishment. They take many 
forms, varying according to the temperament 
and circumstances of the individual writer. 
They may justify diminished production; they 
are seldom valid reasons for doing no writing 
at all. Be honest with yourself. What are 
your handicapping habits? And what guises 
do they assume to make themselves plausible? 


The first step in ridding oneself of a nega- 
tive habit is to recognize its existence. Keep 
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constantly alert, lest unconscious relapse may 
help reinstate the unwanted habit. Don’t be- 
lieve for a minute that “this once will not mat- 
ter,” or that perhaps for you the habit is ac- 
tually desirable. 

Sometimes a habit may be broken up by 
changing the environment with which it is as- 
sociated. Many writers, who have allowed 
themselves to be so irritated by interruptions 
at home that they are convinced they cannot 
write, have been able to settle down to work in 
an office or a room over a garage. 


The procedure to which most of us are 
finally reduced is to build up a counteracting 
positive habit. If, for example, your besetting 
sin is procrastination, make a date with your- 
self to go to your typewriter at a definite time, 
and keep that date inviolably. Once at your 
typewriter, get to work promptly. 

What is your pet way of deferring work 
when you get to your desk? Do you sharpen 
all your pencils, or straighten the desk, or clean 
the typewriter, or stalk restlessly about the 
room, or just sit as if paralyzed and stare at 
the blank page in the typewriter? 


Whatever it is, stop it and begin to type. 


You don’t have to start with a smashing 
opening for your story. Begin with a warm- 
ing-up exercise, such as a sketch of your main 
character, the first meeting of hero and heroine, 
or the reasons for the villain’s villainy. If 
you are well launched on your story and have 
struck a snag, argue it out with yourself on 
paper. Probably none of this will go into your 
finished manuscript ; that is not its purpose. It 
is merely a device to rout the paralysis that 
has seized you, and to induce a writing mood. 
This suggestion is not new. It has been given 
many times in one form or another; it will 
probably be repeated many times yet—for it 
usually works! 

Just as important as the habit of writing 
promptly, and at will, is the habit of utilizing 
short periods of time. A would-be novelist 
remarked a few days ago that she did so want 
to write, but had decided to postpone it until 
she could give all her time to it. With that 
attitude, she will probably go through life with 
her novel still unwritten. For most of us, the 
day will never come when we can give all our 
time and energy to writing. In the main, the 


present “big name” writers earned their repu- 
tation by work done in whatever odd moments 
they could spare. The “big name” writers of 
the future are doing the same thing now. 

Among our personal acquaintances, a news- 
paper columnist has almost completed his third 
novel, written an hour at a time each morn- 
ing and in whatever spare time he could con- 
trive during week-ends. A woman with four 
small children has just finished a first novel. 
A writer of stories for the “slicks” smiled 
politely and made no reply when an acquain- 
tance said enviously: “I wish I could give all 
my time to writing.” Yet that writer carries 
a heavy burden of which only her close friends 
know. 


The time spent in routine tasks can be used 
for thinking out problems of the story under 
construction or next in line. A prolific ju- 
venile story writer says that her stories are 
planned during dish-washing. If it is not con- 
venient to do actual writing at the moment, 
make it a practice to crystallize your ideas in 
effective phrasing; they will be less likely to 
escape before they can be set down. 

Time spent in waiting can be made profit- 
able, if devoted to note-taking. Street-car 
travel provides precious time that can be sal- 
vaged, and a long journey by train is a heaven- 
sent gift. The difficulty is not in finding odd 
minutes, but in learning to use them to great- 
est advantage—and the answer to that each 
earnest writer must work out for himself. 
Pencil and paper must be ever ready if a bril- 
liant idea is to be caught on the wing. Don't 
make your notes too scrappy, but word them 
so that your idea will be clear when needed, 
and you can go right ahead. 

Make a habit of keeping on the alert for 
story material, apt expressions, original com- 
parisons, illuminating bits of dialogue. At- 
tention seizes on the thing of interest to the 
individual; for the writer who is ever story- 
conscious, material is everywhere. 


Strengthen your habit of observation. Try 


to cultivate a newness of vision so that impres- 
sions dulled by routine association regain their 
pristine freshness. Only through your own ob- 
servation, interpreted through your own in- 
dividuality, can you give genuineness to what 
you write. 
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The Sport of Writing 
by ROGER BURLINGAME 


t is time to discuss amateurs and pro- 
j fessionals in the arts and to find out why 

in literature alone amateurs have no stand- 
ing. I am using the word in the modern sense 
of course; for amateur no longer means “one 
who loves.” The Oxford Dictionary, which 
takes pleasure in giving exact dates for the 
birth of words, gives 1803 for the inception of 
“amateur” meaning “dabbler.” At that point 
apparently certain members of the audience 
leaped across the footlights and took part in 
the performance. Until then they were listen- 
ers, spectators, or readers who loved the art 
they heard, saw, or read. Had baseball been 
in vogue in 1802 the amateurs would have been 
on the bleachers. But I am talking about those 
who practice painting and music and acting, 
for instance, as avocations. 

There are millions of them. They rush out 
into the fields in the spring and sketch all day. 
They work at the piano, violin, flute, clarinet, 
saxophone, or traps and get up community 
quartets and orchestras. They act in school 
plays, community theatricals, club entertain- 
ments. These things are fun, they give great 
pleasure, the artists do not expect or want to 
be paid. If there is box office for a show it 
goes to the local hospital or the volunteer fire 
department; you would offend these people by 
offering them money to indulge in their pas- 
time. They are amateurs and proud of it and 
properly humble before the art they dabble in. 

Occasionally, of course, an amateur gradu- 
ates from this standing and his pastime be- 
comes his career. 

But if our boy Willie surprises us one day 
by giving a competent rendering of “Traum- 
erei” on his fiddle we do not rush to the tele- 
phone to engage Carnegie Hall for him the fol- 
lowing week. We do not hurriedly escort our 
old maid sister Jane (who for years has been 
a problem) to the Knoedler Galleries because 
in the last few months she has revealed a flair 
for doing old red barns in water color.. Our 
niece Martha made a smash hit in “A School 
for Scandal” which her college dramatic club 
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put on in June, but we have no reason to hope 
that Martha will therefore dazzle Broadway in 
October. 


If Willie goes on showing aptitude and the 
facility grows into a talent we shall get him 
a competent teacher or make sacrifices and send 
him to a conservatory ; after years of study he 
may play in public and even make a living at 
it. Older maids than Jane have shown a sense 
of form and color and gone to art school; late 
in life sometimes they have become professional 
painters. So also in time Martha may study 
dramatics and play leads in the New York 
theatre; but the preliminary period of exercise 
is taken for granted. 

Why is it, then, that every man, woman, or 
child, every eighth-grade schoolgirl, every 
spindle-legged adolescent, every middle-aged 
virgin, every doddering octogenarian who 
writes a witty letter, a coherent diary, or a 
sentimental couplet tied onto a Christmas pres- 
ent is instantly advised by all his or her family, 
friends, and well-wishers to “send something 
to the Atlantic Monthly or the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post?” Why is it that any and all of these 
dabblers—not even amateurs, most of them, in 
the sense of Willie and Martha—immediately, 
after a single effort, rush to the magazine ad- 
vertisements looking for agents to peddle their 
wares, half-baked “critics” to “revise” their 
manuscripts, or six-weeks correspondence 
courses at the end of which “you too will make 
big money from short stories’? 

I am convinced from long professional ex- 
perience that creative writing is the most diffi- 
cult, exacting, laborious, subtle, lonely, and dis- 
couraging of all the arts. It requires more 
study, more reading, more exercise, more con- 
stant concentration than any creative trade I 
know. For every year that Willie studies his 
violin, Jane her painting, and Martha her dra- 
matics, I should recommend two for Stephen 
who means to become an author. 

But Stephen’s mother came to me yesterday 
with a handful of rejection slips. His story 
was declined by Scribner's, Harper's, The 
American Mercury, and of course, The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, although So and So had 
written a nice letter. (Will editors never stop 
writing nice letters to these beginners?) 
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Would I, please, for the sake of the old fam- 
ily friendship, tell Stephen why? 

Well, the friendship is strong, I adore 
Stephen’s mother, always have and always 
shall. But what shall I tell her? Shall I say 
that if she believes in the young man’s talent 
she should deny herself new cars and new fur 
coats for five years while Stephen reads, studies, 
practices, tears up, rewrites, and all the time 
writes, writes, writes, and throws everything 
he does into the waste basket? Shall I tell her 
that during this time he must never be allowed 
to touch an envelope or a postage stamp? Shall 
I tell her that if, by chance, some editor should 
read Stephen’s present story while profoundly 
intoxicated and accept it and subsequently feel 
himself bound to send Stephen a check it would 
probably be disastrous to Stephen’s career? 
Suppose I tell her these things, will it help our 
friendship? No, what she confidently expects 
me to do is to edit Stephen’s story and “fix it 
up” so that the Saturday Evening Post will 
buy it, print it, and start poor Stephen im- 
mediately on his professional chutes. 

The worst of it is that if I do tell her the 
truth she will refute me. She will point at 
once to Rose Gillyflapper, living round the cor- 
ner on Albany Street, who is only two years 
older than Stephen and did, actually, sell a 
story. Rose bought herself two hats, an eve- 
ning dress, seventeen pairs of silk stockings and 
a chow puppy on the proceeds; all the neigh- 
bors bought copies of the magazine and told 
Rose how wonderful it was—how do I explain 
that? 

It is a fact, too. Editors are continually buy- 
ing flashes in the pan like Rose’s story. There 
are a great many magazines and a great many 
editors. Because they all pay money for what 
they publish, it is natural to gauge the impor- 
tance of the magazine and hence the worth of 
the story by the amount of money paid for it. 
That this is profoundly at variance with the 
facts is difficult to convince Rose, Mrs. Gilly- 
flapper, or, for that matter, the mass of the 
reading public. But here, ten to one, is what 
will happen to Rose. 

Rose, framing the letter of acceptance, will 
believe herself made as an author. She will 
get to work presently on another story, buying in 
advance, “on tick,” a squirrel coat or, possibly, 
a Ford. Perhaps she will even throw up her 





job, deciding to “devote myself to writing.” 
Well she might too, she thinks; for hasn’t she 
made more, after all, on her first story than 
Dickens or Thackeray or Sinclair Lewis made 
on theirs? 

But her next story will come back. So will 
the next and the next. Perhaps another will 
sell and Rose can add up, we'll say, two or 
three hundred dollars on the year’s work. After 
the second story, however, she will decide that 
she is really “made” now. I should like to ask 
Rose at what point she believes an author to 
be made. I thought I was made when, after 
years of professional writing, I sold a serial 
story for seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
But it was two years after that before I sold 
another single piece of writing, though in the 
meantime I had done thirteen short stories and 
a one-hundred-thousand-word novel. That was 
ten years ago, and today, after having pub- 
lished five novels and quite an array of other 
things, hardly a week goes by without a manu- 
script coming back. 

After two years, my poor Rose, you will be 
disheartened. You will be penniless and you 
will hate the trade you have adopted without 
apprenticeship. You will then either go into 
writing by the yard for the cheap magazines 
at beggarly pay or you will be bitter or sensible 
enough to chuck the whole thing and start at 
the bottom (instead of the top) in something 
else. 

In the meantime you might have become a 
fine amateur writer—writing as a pastime the 
way your brother plays the piano—and kept 
your job to live on. Or, indeed, by studying 
and reading ; by practicing, throwing away and 
rewriting, by accepting criticism instead of (as 
you did, because you had once been paid ), scorn- 
ing it; by forgetting the magazines and shutting 
yourself up with your typewriter you might 
even be on the way now to becoming a good, 
successful, professional artist. 

“But was it my fault?” you will ask and, 
angrily, I shall reply, “No, a thousand times 
no. It was the fault of your family, of your 
friends, of the neighbors on Albany Street, 
of the editor, but most of all it was the fault of 
the tradition of paying amateurs money for 
amateur work.” 

So I must warn Stephen and incur his 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Basic Principles of Fiction 
VI. Techniques in Portraying Inner Disturbance 


by JOHN GALLISHAW 


educed to its skeleton, a dramatic fic- 
R tional narrative is an orderly recital of 

events. Certain happenings occurred 
in a certain sequence. This skeleton arrange- 
ment of happenings is held together and uni- 
fied by a spinal column of plot. That spine, 
in the dramatic narrative, is an actor’s ob- 
session. An obsession is a concentration upon 
one idea to the exclusion of all others. When 
an obsession colors and unifies all the happen- 
ings in a sequence, so that they all stem from 
it or have a direct bearing upon it, it is a narra- 
tive obsession. This narrative obsession is an 
inner disturbance. That basic principle often 
eludes writers otherwise competent. Yet it 
is at the root of all effective fictional narra- 
tive. An inner disturbance is the centralizing 
spinal column of all the happenings. Because 
of this inner disturbance, an actor engages in 
observable action. That observable action is 
taken with the hope of bringing about a certain 
end-result. 


The reason that this principle is at the root 
of all effective presentation is this: Speech 
and action are admissible in a manuscript only 
because they are the observable phase of an 
inner disturbance. The important element in 
a response is this inner disturbance. Because 
speech and act isolated from that disturbance 
are usually insufficient to express the disturb- 
ance, interpretation and comment are neces- 
sary. But because speech and action frequently 
appear to express so adequately the inner dis- 
turbance which initiated them, the inexpert 
analyst is often not even aware that there was 
any interpretation of that disturbance by the 
author. He therefore assumes, mistakenly, 
that the important element in a response is the 
observable phase. 


This hasty assumption is the sort of wrong 
thinking which leads the inexperienced writer 
into pitfalls, and which causes him to build up 
bad habits of writing. Believing that his writ- 


ing is largely descriptive, he ignores the funda- 
mental principle that fiction writing is, first 
of all, interpretative. It is only incidentally 
descriptive. 

Simple as this principle is, it too, eludes many 
writers, including those who grasp the basic 
principle that speech and action in a story are 
the expression of an inner disturbance. 

If these two principles be firmly understood, 
the writer may begin a consideration of tech- 
niques based upon them. His fundamental 
task being clear to him, he may set out to per- 
form it effectively. Even though his first at- 
tempts may appear crude, they are susceptible 
of amendment and polishing. 


A complicating factor in the writer’s per- 
formance of his task is that, while his own writ- 
ten speech is required to be interpretative, he 
is frequently called upon by the action of his 
story, novel or play, to present speech of ac- 
tors which is intended to be misleading. The 
observable speech or action of actors may be 
initiated by them with the hope of bringing 
about an end-result, without giving any sur- 
face indication of any interest in that end- 
result. Instead of expressing the true dis- 
turbance, it appears to express a very different 
disturbance. For example, the man who hopes 
to bring a gullible old lady to the point of in- 
vesting in a doubtful oil well, may do so by 
expressing a flattering interest in her mentality. 
The woman, who under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances could deliberately take the life of 
another human being, may flourish a loaded 
pistol and speak and act in a manner that in- 
dicates an intention of firing the weapon, be- 
cause she believes such misleading behavior will 
bring about a desired end-result. 

If, however, the writer always keeps in mind 
his fundamental task of interpretation, he will 
see that his task separates neatly into two di- 
visions. First, he has to render observable 
behavior of actors so that it is a true interpre- 
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tation of the psychological disturbance from 
which it stems. Second, when the observable 
behavior is an incomplete interpretation, or 
when observable behavior is not a true interpre- 
tation of the psychological disturbance from 
which it stems, the writer must make that in- 
terpretation complete and true by his own in- 
terpolations. 

Viewed more profoundly, the writer’s task 
begins long before he sets to work to interpret 
disturbances through his written speech. It 
begins with the classification of his characters 
into two rough groupings. In the first group 
will be those who employ the direct approach 
in seeking an end-result, and in the other 
grouping will be those actors who employ the 
oblique approach. Those employing the direct 
approach will include people naturally in- 
capable of concealing an inner disturbance, 
those purposely disregardful of such conceal- 
ment, and those forced into true expression of 
an inner disturbance by the compulsion of some 
instinct, some sentiment, some emotion, or some 
conviction. 

This method of grouping helps in simplify- 
ing the casting of actors. It also helps the 
writer to estimate his own capacities and his 
own skills. In portraying one kind of actor, 
he must, necessarily, employ a skill of a kind 
very different from that which he will be called 
upon to employ in portraying a different kind 
of actor. The direct actor, plunging at once 
into observable action intended to express his 
disturbance, may not always find words which 
of themselves express the disturbance un- 
mistakably. The expression, the tone of voice, 
the gesture, and all that is implied in the word 
“pantomime” must be added to make that ex- 
pression complete. Dealing with the task thus 
set for him, the writer must have at hand a 
vocabulary capable of interpreting for the 
reader the nuances and subleties of pantomime. 
Shall he say “ ‘You’re a lucky dog,’ Dick said, 
with a grin.” Shall he say “Dick grinned: 
‘You're a lucky dog.’” Shall he say, “A grin 
split Dick’s crag-like face from ear to ear. 
“*You’re a lucky dog,’ he said, and took Bar- 
ney’s hand in his huge fist.” Or shall he say 
“*Vou’re a lucky dog,’ grinned Dick, de- 
lightedly.” Above all, assuming that he pos- 
sesses the necessary vocabulary and is adept 
in using it, does he realize that a very delicate 


but very profound difference in effect is 
achieved between speech which is followed by 
a pantomimic interpretation and speech which 
is preceded by such pantomimic interpretation? 
To know when to employ one sequence rather 
than the other is the mark of the expert. Yet, 
in this respect, as in all others, the expert has 
achieved his status through knowledge of a 
basic principle. He is able to say, “Given a 
certain technical problem, I shall employ a cer- 
tain technical method, embodying my under- 
standing of a basic principle. The two pos- 
sible methods open to me being to precede 
speech with pantomimic interpolation or to use 
the opposite sequence, I reduce this to a prob- 
lem by examining the basic principle. The 
basic principle is that speech shall express an 
inner disturbance; if I have already made clear 
the existence of that inner disturbance, I may 
follow the speech with the appropriate panto- 
mimic interpolation which will be merely a 
reiteration and confirmation of the existence 
of a disturbance already brought to the reader’s 
attention. But, if this speech is not obviously 
expressive of an already mentioned inner dis- 
turbance, then it will be misleading to the reader 
unless I interpolate some explanatory comment. 
My task is to interpret and not to mislead, un- 
less of course, I choose to withhold that com- 
ment in order to achieve dramatic affective- 
ness.” The problem has been simplified to a 
point of deciding whether or not a disturbance 
which the speech is intended to indicate has 
previously been mentioned. Phrased as a law, 
it can be stated thus: “Whenever an actor's 
disturbance changes, that change must be in- 
dicated to the reader, unless there is deliberate 
intent on the writer's part to mislead.” 

We can disregard those occasions upon which 
there is a deliberate intention to mislead, be- 
cause we are confining this discussion to tech- 
niques in Portraying Inner Disturbance. Where 
there is a deliberate intention to mislead, we 
should have to consider Techniques in Conceal- 
ing Inner Disturbance. We can go on to a 


consideration of techniques or methods of por- 

traying inner disturbance that supplements ob- 

servable speech or action. Two general meth- 

ods are available: first, interpretive deduction; 

second, intrepretive analysis. These two tech- 

niques are often confused by inexpert or care- 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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Writing for the Woman’s Home Companion 
by KATHERINE McGILL 


r “Noday, in its sixty-fourth year, the 

Woman’s Home Companion has a net 

paid circulation of nearly three mil- 
lion. Perhaps the simplest explanation of how 
it has gained and held the largest audience of 
any woman’s magazine may be given in one 
word: integrity. In print, that word looks 
smug; that taint, it is hoped, may be removed 
by stating that the act of keeping faith, simul- 
taneously, with its readers and itself, is not a 
policy but a principle. 

That, then, is the attitude—unspoken and 
unquestioned—that prevails in the editorial 
rooms overlooking Park Avenue and 46th 
Street. And while some of its editors and 
assistants may take occasional minutes off to 
stick their heads out the windows to watch 
police escorts whirl visiting heroes by or to ob- 
serve the sweater on a dachshund and the silver 
fox cape on its owner, or any other phase of 
New York’s constant panorama, never absent 
from their minds is the importance of the view- 
point of a housewife in Mississippi, a social 
worker in California, a prosperous matron in 
Chicago, a school teacher in Philadelphia. 


With an audience so large, there are as many 
varieties in taste to be considered as there are 
in ages, occupations and living conditions. 
Through correspondence, conversation, and 
questionnaires, there exists a remarkably close 
liaison between reader and editor, and one that 
is respected: the composite reader picture that 
emerges is that of an alert, intelligent, thought- 
ful person. 


Such a person naturally finds homemaking 
of vital importance; the departments that 
comprise the Back of the Book cover this 
field in detail. The Home Service Center 
offers authoritative information on cooking, 
laundering, entertaining; the Decorating de- 
partment helps with the interior of a home, 
the Garden department with the exterior; the 
Better Babies department helps to rear chil- 
dren, the Good Citizenship department guides 
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civic relations, the Tower Room discusses hu- 
man relations; the Good Looks department 
offers the last word on grooming, the Fashion 
department, aid on a wardrobe, and the Travel 
Office, suggestions for a vacation. As each 
department has its own editor, relatively little 
outside material on these subjects is used; any 
prospective contributor should make inquiry 
before submitting a manuscript. 

And now, for the Front of the Book,— 
open writing season for authors known and 
unknown, provided that they have a story the 
Companion is interested in having them tell. 
For while it pays, and pays well, to established 
names for material of merit, even distinction, 
the Companion enjoys finding in the mail bag 
material which it feels justified in using. Skep- 
tical souls who resort to such tricks as pinning 
or pasting pages of their manuscripts together 
should bear in mind that it is a feather in the 
cap of a reader to discover a new author. 


An average issue of the Companion includes 
five short stories, three major articles, and in- 
stallments of two and sometimes three serials. 
Poetry is used from time to time. Limitations 
of space and the necessity for working three 
months in advance leave to the press, the Sun- 
day news magazines and specialized periodi- 
cals material obviously in their fields. 

The fiction policy of the Companion is flex- 
ible both in regard to type of plot and mood of 
presentation. Stories average fifty-five hun- 
dred words and may have to do with emotional 
problems, young love, adolescents, humor, mys- 
tery and adventure (preferably combined with 
romance). Definitely excluded are formless- 
ness, preciousness, super-sophistication, and 
the preponderantly masculine in appeal. Stories 
about young love, having both verve and sub- 
stance, and those about simple homely senti- 
ment are the most difficult to get and the most 
in demand. 

Although the Companion uses an occasional 
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et us accept the fact that when we are 
[writin short stories for the commercial 

magazines our chief purpose is to enter- 
tain. Those who read the commercial maga- 
zines do so with the intention of being enter- 
tained. If we are writing with this thought 
in mind, ought we to be writing to please our- 
selves or those who we hope will read our 
stories? It follows logically that our chief pur- 
pose is to appeal to our readers. Therefore, 
let us discover our readers. Who are they? 
What are they? 

Reader appeal js determined in large part by 
the type of magazine we are trying to reach. 
It is not difficult in some cases to make gener- 
alized distinction between magazines of com- 
pletely different types; it would not be remiss 
to assume that the person who reads the Ladies’ 
Home Journal would not be interested in the 
magazine, Adventure. Nor would the man who 
reads only adventure stories in the Saturday 
Evening Post and Collier’s likely be interested 
in stories that appear in the love pulps. There 
are a number of obvious distinctions we can 
make in determining the type of person that 
reads a certain magazine, and there are subtle 
reasons as well. But there is one prime fac- 
tor that cannot be ignored: readers of the 
commercial magazines—regardless of the type 
of magazine—are interested in stories having 
appeal to the emotions rather than in stories 
having appeal to the intellect. They are in- 
terested more in physical action than in philo- 
sophical discussion. They are interested in ac- 
tive ideas and not in passive description. They 
want to feel that that which they are reading 
is important chiefly because of the value of 
the story. They are interested in the idea it 
presents because the idea appeals in some way 
to their emotions. 

In the successful short story, the writer has 
offered something in the beginning of the story 
which arouses the reader’s curiosity. The 
reader wants to have his curiosity satisfied, so 
he reads the story. He wants to feel that while 
he is seeking to satisfy his curiosity, he is be- 
ing entertained. But he is not entertained when 


Points and Problems 


the story swerves from the original thing which 
captured his attention. 


There are, however, technical considerations 
other than the actual story value. A plot and 
the idea behind it are not enough to make up 
the whole story. The writer is concerned with 
such things as characterization, setting, de- 
scriptions of various kinds, etc. These are 
the parts that, unless handled successfully, will 
direct the reader’s attention from the story prob- 
lem and subsequently result in his losing in- 
terest. 


We know that in writing short stories we 
must give definite pictures to the reader. We 
must make him understand our characters, see 
the setting of a room, a countryside, a city. We 
must let him know the appearances of our char- 
acters, the time of year the story takes place, 
whether it is day or night, the furnishings of 
a room, the wearing apparel of our characters, 
and many other things of a descriptive nature 
that are necessary to the convincingness of our 
story. Yet, because these things in themselves 
are passive, they offer no definite value in the 
way of entertainment, and, unless they are pre- 
sented in an active way, retard the movement 
of the vital part of our story. 


Let us consider descriptions in a general 
sense. If it is necessary that a room be de- 
scribed to the reader, let us not stop the story 
to make the description. If, in the forward 
movement of our story, we pause to make a 
description in the following manner, we divert 
the reader’s attention from the story’s prob- 
lem, lessen his curiosity—thus weakening the 
element of suspense—and detract from his en- 
joyment of the story as a whole: 


“Tt was an old-fashioned kitchen. A huge 
cookstove stood against one wall. Between 
two windows was a soapstone sink scoured a 
soft gray. Copper pots and kettles, always 
bright and shining, hung on wooden pegs above 
the stove. A coal-oil lamp set on a table covered 
with a red-and-white cloth. The lamp was 
burning dimly. Everything was in perfect 
order.” 
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This, it is at once observed, is straight de- 
scription. There is no action in this scene. 
There is no story movement here. There is 
no movement of any kind. The person who 
wrote this description defended it by saying, 
“But it is very brief. The reader hardly has 
time to know that the story has been stopped 
to give him this picture.” 

This is a weak defense. The point is that 
the short story should not be stopped at all for 
anything. It is not difficult to follow this ad- 
vice when we remember that our chief character 
should be kept constantly before the reader. 
There should be no scene in which the chief 
character does not take a part, and there should 
not even be a sentence of the story that leaves 
out the action of the chief character or the 
chief character’s point of view. Having this 
in mind, let us see how we can arrange the fore- 
going descriptive paragraph so that it does not 
interfere with the forward movement of the 
story : 

“She came into the old-fashioned kitchen 
and observed that everything was in perfect 
order. There was the usual shine on the copper 
pots and kettles that hung on wooden pegs 
above the cookstove. Between the two win- 
dows the soapstone sink was scoured a soft 
gray. She noticed the table with its red-and- 
white cloth and on it a coal-oil lamp burning 
dimly.” 

The picture created by the above paragraph 
is given to the reader through the eyes of a 
character. Observe that when descriptions are 
handled in this way the story action does not 
stop. The first sentence in the paragraph 
places the description definitely as the point of 
view of the character. Also in this sentence 
there is physical action: she came into the 
kitchen . . . observed everything in order 
. . . Thé€two sentences that follow show the 
things she-observed, the picture still unfolding 
from her viewpoint. Then, so that the reader 
doesn’t lose sight of the fact that the descrip- 
tion is from the point of view of the character, 
the last sentence tells him definitely that this is 
the character’s observation: . . . noticed the 
table, etc. 

It is not at all difficult to see that the first 
descriptive paragraph absolutely stops the 
story’s forward movement, and the second par- 
agraph does not. 
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Furthermore, the picture created by the sec- 
ond paragraph is much more satisfactory. In 
the first paragraph the reader doesn’t receive 
the exact picture the author wants him to re- 
ceive. The first sentence of the first paragraph 
lets him know only that it was an old-fashioned 
kitchen. And the reader knows it because the 
author tells him so. In the first sentence of 
the second paragraph, the reader is shown an 
old-fashioned kitchen, and, in addition to this, 
is given the complete idea which the author 
wants to put across. The reader is informed 
immediately that the kitchen is not only old- 
fashioned, but everything is in perfect order. 
In the first paragraph, this information was 
not fully given to the reader until the closing 
sentence of the paragraph. When we study 
both paragraphs we see that not only is the de- 
scription given without interfering with the 
forward action, but the picture is a more sat- 
isfying one because of the arrangement of 
words and sentences. 

It is as easy to handle character description, 
as well as any other description, without inter- 
fering with the story’s progress. 

In the following examples, the first sentence 
in each case is static; it permits no forward 
movement; it shows no action. In the second 
sentence in each example, there is definite ac- 
tion. Somebody is doing something and at 
the same time giving character description. 

Her hair was dark auburn. 

She ran her fingers through her dark auburn 

hair. 

He had broad shoulders. 

He shrugged his broad shoulders. 

She wore a sable coat. 

She wrapped her sable coat about her. 

She wore a diamond ring on her little finger. 

She looked at the diamond ring on her little 

finger. 

Descriptions which reveal, as the story moves 
along, certain character traits, appearances, 
attire, etc., are a great deal more satisfactory 
than the description that is made only in one 
part of the story. Do not try to give the reader 
too much description at once. Give it to him 
piecemeal. And this particularly applies to 
the delineation of character. Always, how- 
ever, give a description of every new character 
that appears in a story at the time he makes 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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TO COPYRIGHT OR NOT TO COPYRIGHT 
by W. Harvey Wise, Jr. 


Copyright 1937 by Harvey Wise, Jr. 


S hall I copyright my article before submit- 
ting it to a publisher?” is the question asked 
by most young writers. “Is it worth the cost?” 
The answer is “No.” The first and most impor- 
tant reason is that your article, story or poem 
prior to publication is not eligible for copyright. 
Copyright in works of this character begins upon 
publication with the notice of copyright, and it is 
your claim to copyright thus instituted that is 
registered in the Copyright Office, Washington, 
me G. 

“What protection, then, have I against un- 
scrupulous publishers who may steal my work?” 
The answer is that before publication your article 
is fully protected under the common law without 
copyright registration or any other formality. By 
this is meant that you have the same rights in 
your article that you would have in a chair, table, 
or desk, etc. that you have made. No one can 
take it from you without rendering himself liable 
to prosecution. The vexing problem which now 
arises is how to prove authorship. This may be 
done in several ways, two of which are briefly out- 
lined as follows: 1. Place a copy of the manuscript 
in an envelope addressed to yourself and mail it 
(registered mail). Keep this in your files with 
seals intact. This shows that on a certain date 
your manuscript was in existence and in your 
possession. This is very valuable evidence which 
your attorney will most heartily welcome in case 
you sue to enforce your common law rights. 2. 
Another method is to take the manuscript and go 
before a notary or any officer authorized to admin- 
ister oaths and execute an affidavit embodying the 
statement that this is a work of your own author- 
ship completed on such and such a date. It is ad- 
visable to sign this in the presence of witnesses 
(two, or preferably three). 

You are doubtless asking yourself what is meant 
by common law protection? Where do I get it? 
And through what courts may my rights be en- 
forced? Historically, it has its origin in England. 
It consists of those customs, usages and rules 
which have been in existence from time immemor- 
ial or until the mind of man knoweth not to the 
contrary. The common law in this country is an 
outgrowth of the English common law. These 
rights referred to are enforceable in your state 
courts. On the other hand, a copyright would be 
enforced in a federal court. It is a grant by the 
federal government. The other is a vested right 


which, originating by virtue of authorship, may 
be enforced in the state courts. 


When your manuscript is published, take care 
that the notice of copyright, which consists of the 
word “Copyright” or the abbreviation “Copr.” ac- 
companied by the year date of publication and the 
name of the copyright owner, appears on the title 
page or page immediately following of all copies. 
If the copies do not bear this notice (and the 
notice was not omitted by accident or mistake— 
Section 20 of the Copyright Statute) the article is 
deemed dedicated to the public and it is too late 
thereafter to secure copyright. 


It should be added that the present Copyright 
Law makes two exceptions in the requirement of 
publication of a literary work prior to registration. 
One is an unpublished dramatic composition and 
the other is a lecture, sermon or address. Works 
coming within either of these classes may be 
registered in manuscript form. For this pur- 
pose, send one complete copy to the Copyright 
Office in Washington with money order for $1.00 
and appropriate application form which that office 
will furnish. It should be observed, however, that 
such registration of the unpublished work does not 
remove the necessity for another registration and 
the payment of a second fee when the work is 
later published. In other words, in these two 
classes of works the law permits one to register 
his manuscript for copyright, thereby enabling the 
registrant to sue under the copyright statute in 
case his rights are infringed. Of course, his rights 
at common law are relinquished by this registra- 
tion. A word of caution should be given at this 
point. Only a bona fide lecture, sermon or ad- 
dress, actually prepared for oral delivery, or the 
acting version of an unpublished dramatic com- 
position is entitled to such registration. All other 
literary manuscripts must depend for protection 
upon the rights of the author under the common 
law. 


Another question which authors frequently ask 
is: “Shall I take copyright in my own name or 
permit the publisher to take care of the copyright 
for me?” The answer to this question can only 
be determined by the contract between the author 
and his publisher. An author when submitting his 
manuscript, no matter how small or trivial it may 
be, should always accompany the material with a 
letter stating clearly on what terms it is submitted 
and whether he (the author) desires copyright in 
his name. A great number of the smaller publishers 
are not interested in securing copyright and have 
no definite information on the subject or any clear 
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understanding of their duties as publishers to the 
authors. Therefore, if the author wishes to retain 
the copyright and have the claim registered in his 
own name, it is advisable to have the following 
statement appear under, or near, the title of the 
manuscript when submitting it: “Copyright 1936 
(year date) by John Jones (the author’s name).” 

Young authors should also beware of the firms 
which offer to publish their articles and secure 
copyright for them upon the author’s paying a 
substantial sum of money and signing a “very high 
sounding contract.” It may be said in general 
that reputable publishers pay an author for his 
articles, poems, etc., or at least publish them with- 
out charge. Indeed, something of a racket has 
come into existence which has spelled grief to 
many writers of “song poems,” i. e., poems which 
are designed to be set to music. The general pro- 
cedure is to offer to set the author’s poems to 
music and then secure copyright for him, the 
author, of course, paying a substantial sum of 
money for this service. Frequently the author is 
required to buy a certain number of the printed 
copies. The poems are, in fact, set to music by 
some “hack” song writer, who grinds out a great 
many during the long day’s work. The compo- 
sitions are then printed and many of them are 
registered at the Copyright Office. The value of 
such a service is, perhaps, worse than nothing. Not 
only is the music in most cases mediocre, but also 
the chance of getting the poem before a good 
song writer is forever lost. 


Another group of writers who have a number 
of difficulties are the scenario writers. The ordinary 
scenario as it comes from the pen of the author 
is little more than a story with indicated action. 
Under the present copyright law, this is classed as 
a “book,” which classification includes all text 
matter (except dramas, lectures, sermons or ad- 
dresses). Before copyright registration can be 
made for a work of this character it is necessary 
to publish it with a copyright notice. This is not 
only expensive but defeats the purpose of the 
author, who does not want to distribute his work 
to the public but, rather, to sell it to a motion 
picture producer. The best course for the scenario 
writer to follow is to develop his scenario into its 
acting version. In other words, make it complete 
with dialogue and directions for presentation. The 
composition will thus be transferred from the 
class of “book” to “dramatic composition” and 
an unpublished drama, as pointed out, is eligible 
for copyright. There are a number of firms at 
present offering a special service to scenario 
writers. They offer to secure copyright by pub- 
lishing the author’s scenario in their review or 
house organ. This publication, it is claimed, is 
read by the leading motion picture producers. The 
mere fact that a scenario is published in such a 
compilation indicates that it is the work of an 
amateur and of very questionable value. Not only 
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is the motion picture producer “warned” of the 
character of the scenario but also the author’s 
original ideas of action and story are lost, for the 
whole appears in the scenario bulletin or review. 

Young writers are frequently at a loss to know 
whether to copyright their musical compositions. 
This is a problem which only the composer can 
decide. A musical composition (with or without 
words) may be registered for copyright prior to 
publication. For registration in the Copyright 
Office there must be sent one complete copy of 
the composition (the words and melody, or melody 
alone, if that is the complete copy at that time) 
accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 and appro- 
priate application form supplied by the Copyright 
Office. If the composer can stand the expense, 
the wise course is to copyright his compositions 
before submitting them to music publishers. He 
is then in a better position to make his contract 
and, in case of theft, he can prosecute under the 
copyright statute. One advantage is that the 
author need not prove actual damages resulting 
from the invasion of his rights. It is only neces- 
sary to show that an infringement of copyright has 
occurred and the copyright owner, if he then de- 
sires, may collect the statutory damages of at least 
$250; or if he can show his actual damages are 
more, he may elect to take that in lieu of the statu- 
tory damages. 

At present, there is before Congress a copyright 
bill, which, if enacted, will permit the registration 
of an author’s manuscript works in the Copyright 
Office. However, in view of the many matters 
requiring the time of our lawmakers at this moment 
it is very doubtful if it will receive their attention 
at this session. I may add that there are other 
provisions, such as the elimination of statutory 
damages, which cause many authors to oppose this 
bill. 

* * * 
WHAT HOLLYWOOD TAKES 
by Samuel G. Houghton 


wit the millions of dollars now going into 
movie production and with fat prices being 
paid for “scripts,” what are the opportunities for 
writers who have yet to command a large audi- 
ence on the strength of their names? Here is a 
question periodically asked. In this brief com- 
pass I shall give one answer, which will be true in 
general of the situation as of January Ist. The 
Hollywood scene is not completely stable, but 
experience has taught the big producers a lot of 
things they cannot do, and it is unlikely that they 
will go back to practices that have cost them 
money unnecessarily. While it is a scene where 
large sums are constantly changing hands, do not 
for a moment think that the producers are not very 
wary, or even tight-fisted, when it comes to legal 
signatures or legal implications. 

There are good reasons for this. Small pro- 
ducers have not been above attempting theft, out- 
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right or badly disguised; suits for plagiarism have 
made lurid history (and are still causing pain, 
embarrassment, and heavy losses; these are not 
trumpery, either). It is not only unsafe to deal 
direct with many producers—it is usually both 
fruitless and unwise. The “original,” a script that 
has yet to find use either as a published story, a 
play, or a moving picture, coming unsponsored 
from a writer unknown to the studio, is almost 
never read, much less considered as a purchaseable 
item. For the producer it may be a trap, for the 
writer it may be an exposure to theft. This is 
not the channel to fame and fortune for anybody. 
What then? 

In the first place, let us consider the form 
which a movie plot or idea takes when it is con- 
sidered for purchase. There is no such thing as 
a “scenario.” At the studios they will tell you 
they do not know what a scenario is. No one 
who has written for the movies would think of 
submitting “continuity,” the form of which is a 
scene-to-scene, running description, with dialogue, 
of the actual projected picture. Experts paid 
tens of thousands a year are entrusted with this 
work; it is so highly specialized that there are not 
more than a handful of people in the country who 
can turn it out, besides which so many factors 
enter in (the desires of the management, the direc- 
tor, even the leading actors) that continuity is 
almost made up as it goes along. Your moving- 
picture idea must be in a regulation story form. 
This is what sells. It should be complete, with 
acknowledgments, if any, and stripped of extrane- 
ous ideas. (There will be plenty of those later 
if the script is bought, and the final version will be 
established only when the film itself is at last 
released.) 

The surest way for a filmable story to attract 
the producer’s covetousness is for it to be already 
established in the public eye. If, as another sort 
of vehicle—a play, a novel, or a short story—it has 
been received with acclaim, the producer will recog- 
nize that it possesses appeal (very hard even for 
the expert to diagnose otherwise), will not be 
discouraged by any thought that in its earlier 
form it has become too familiar to the public or 
has exhausted its possibilities, and will very prob- 
ably bid for the moving picture rights. Thus, the 
recognized New York literary agents—through 
Hollywood correspondents—will sell material on 
the best available basis. With a good “build-up,” 
which these experts can arrange, rights to suc- 
cessful plays and stories bring top prices. It has 
been rumored that Robert Sherwood’s “Tovarich” 
brought $100,000 for its film rights before the play 
had opened in New York, its lure being entirely due 
to the London success of the play. Five thousand 
dollars for rights to material for a full-length 
feature is considered hardly more than a nominal 
sum. After all, if it costs in the hundreds of 
thousands to produce a picture, it would seem that 
the author is entitled to a reasonable percentage; 


though the risk is assumed by others—the pro- 
ducer, his stockholders, his bankers, the distrib- 
uting companies, and the theatres (and to the 
logical end: the audiences themselves)—the writer 
should have a basic guarantee, for what happens 
to his idea in this Hollywood haven of bad taste 
and fantastic treatment is beyond his power to 
control. Many a splendid idea has been wrenched 
from its security, deformed out of all recognition, 
put in the hands of incompetent or miscast players, 
and released—a bastard child. That is not by any 
possibility the author’s fault. Like as not, he was 
on the scene, only to have his wishes frustrated, 
his pleadings ignored, and his only way out the 
train or the plane back east. 


The rewards are great. The risks are great. 
And the disappointments are utterly heart-break- 
ing to the artist of any integrity. Which is the 
way with any medium of mass appeal. It is all on 
a money basis. If the restraints and taboos of 
writing for the Saturday Evening Post are greater 
in geometric ratio than those of Story, Scribner’s 
and Esquire, then those of the movies are greater 
than the Post’s, as mass appeal, gauged by circu- 
lation, increases. Through the movies you are 
appealing to forty million people and upward. 


There is some chance for the unpublished story 
and the unproduced play in Hollywood. If you 
are known to the studios you can talk with their 
representatives and work out your ideas before 
they take final form; but here the risk is great, 
as already mentioned. Most of the writers on the 
coast who aim at moving picture markets do so 
through an agent, with whom they are signed up 
on iron-clad contracts. (Two years is the usual 
run). For the writer who is unknown to the 
studios an agent is sine qua non. Moreover, his 
destiny is very much in this agent’s hands, for a 
good agent can work miracles and a bad one 
can wreak ruin. Much depends on his reception 
at the studios, where agents are favorites to a 
degree, high or low. A prodigious ramification 
of factors enters here, some personal and some 
not. The agent must be persona grata, and he 
must know how to ballyhoo his writer. In the 
circus town of Hollywood, with its atmosphere of 
Minsky burlesque, trivial things have far-reaching 
results. A spat between wives, jealousy off the 
lot, jealousy on the lot, racial backgrounds that 
conflict, all the petty trivia of human relations 
sway in most unbusinesslike fashion the decisions 
of the “mighty.” Actors, writers, stage hands, 
mechanics—all the patchwork fabric of humanity 
that caters to the picture industry—must conform 
to a pattern that changes constantly as men die 
or retire or are promoted. It is a pattern often 
learned too late. But if many have found the 
candle of a dazzling brilliance irresistible, many 
more who have been bruised or broken in the fall, 
have left Hollywood forswearing the game as not 
worth it. 
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ROMANTIC ADVENTURE 
An Autobiography of Elinor Glyn 
$3.50 E. P. Dutton & Co. 350 pp. 


Elinor Sutherland was the daughter of an aristo- 
cratic Canadian woman and a Scotch engineer. 
She was born, and spent most of her childhood, 
on the Isle of Jersey. Her education was most 
irregular, consisting mostly of the fairy tales of 
George MacDonald, and later of translations of 
the Greek classics, and French memoirs of the 
eighteenth century. She passed her adolescence 
in rural England, and this part of the autobiog- 
raphy is full of lively anecdotes of the society life 
of the time, although it contains little material of 
a literary character. She takes the keenest plea- 
sure in recounting the “romantic adventures” of 
her earlier years; and her marriage came about as 
the result of one of them. Early one morning at 
a grand Coming-of-Age ball four men fell into a 
pool of water while quarreling over her. When 
Clayton Glyn heard of this episode, he was at 
once determined to marry its heroine, but the 
marriage proved less romantic than the incident 
which prompted it. 

Mrs. Glyn did not start to write till she was 
over thirty. Once, in a depressed mood, thinking 
that she might die young, she decided to amuse 
herself by reading her early journals. They 
afforded her so much entertainment that she read 
them to her husband, who handed them over to 
a Mr. Jayes, who in turn brought about their 
serialization in The World. In book form, 
these journals appeared under her own name with 
the title “The Visits of Elizabeth’—the “visits” 
being her own visits to English country houses 
and to her cousins in France. 

“Three Weeks” was also written more or less by 
accident. On her first visit to Switzerland she 
was thrilled by the beauty of the country, but her 
husband failed to share her enthusiasm. So she 
wrote down the experience she would have had, 
had she been there with a more romantic com- 
panion. Further material was supplied by leaves 
from her journal on Venice—written many years 
before. The climax of the plot was supplied by 
the recent murder of Queen Draga of Servia, and 
the hero was modeled on a young man whom she 
met in a castle in Scotland—a typical product of 
Eton and Oxford, endowed with splendid phy- 
Sique, personal charm and innate good qualities 
of the highest order, but “intellectually and emo- 
tionally sound asleep.” This book the author 
Prizes above all others and she spends much time— 
too much, perhaps—in defending it against the hos- 
tile criticisms which it first received. We are 
told that it is not immoral but highly moral, in 


that the heroine meets her own death for break- 
ing her vows, and that those who criticized it 
most were those who had not read it. Many 
interesting incidents befell the author as a result 
of its publication: some cowboys presented her 
with a gun; Mark Twain made her a call and 
stated that he, at least fully understood it, in 
proof of which he gave a detailed analysis—would 
that it had been reprinted; and most astounding 
of all was a call from a Western gentleman, whose 
reading of “Three Weeks” caused him to have the 
greatest admiration for its author, and to reach 
the conclusion that her husband could not be 
worthy of her if he let her travel alone in America; 
he therefore invited her to spend the rest of her 
life with him; she replied that such love could only 
meet with the tragic consequences of Paul and the 
Lady’s, which consideration at once pacified the 
old gentleman, who contented himself with taking 
away one of her slippers as a souvenir. 


In a sense, however, Mrs. Glyn did not become 
a professional writer till 1911—five years after the 
publication of “Three Weeks”. At that time her 
husband had gambled away his entire fortune 
through the mistaken belief that he was about to 
die of heart disease and had even borrowed one 
thousand pounds from a friend. This last was par- 
ticularly upsetting to Mrs. Glyn, who determined 
to pay it back at once with the aid of her pen. The 
editor of the Daily Express agreed to advance her 
this sum provided she could submit a full length 
novel within eighteen days. The result was “The 
Reason Why,” which the author considers her very 
worst effort, but which made a great deal of 
money when it appeared in book form. 

The remainder of the book seems more like a 
travelogue than an author’s autobiography. She 
records her meetings with many famous people 
(strange to say, none of them writers): Russian 
and Spanish royalty, and British statesmen. In 
the final chapters she describes her experiences in 
Hollywood, where she was one of the few authors 
successful in making the film versions of her 
stories conform to her own ideas. 


By way of criticism it must be admitted that the 
more serious parts of the book are on the whole 
the least interesting, and the narrative is often 
marred by wholly irrelevant discussions of pseudo- 
scientific subjects. Mrs. Glyn is, however, quite 
aware of her literary shortcomings but states that 
she has the consolation of having satisfied her own 
“unfulfilled desire for romantic love’; and what 
is perhaps the secret of her success: “One other 
claim I make in mitigation of my offenses against 
the literary Muse. I have never in any of my 
books misled my readers with untrue descriptions 
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of imaginary places and people. Every picture 
which I have painted of the sights and ways of 
other countries and people, and of society life, has 
been a faithful portrayal of the manners and cus- 
toms which I have observed, set down, as far as 
I am aware, without exaggeration or distortion, 
and the great majority of characters in my books 
are drawn from life. The background of the love- 
stories presents a true picture of the changes from 
year to year in the fashions and ideas of Le monde 
ou lon s’amuse. This has always been appre- 
ciated by the people in the countries I have 
visited and described, and accounts, I suppose, 
for the wonderfully kind invitations which I 
have had from leading people in almost every 
European state, and from all parts of America 
both North and South, to visit them and write 
descriptions of their country.” 
* * * 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE MOORE 
by Joseph Hone 
$5.00 The Macmillan Co. 515 pp. 


One may at first be surprised to learn that any- 
one has undertaken a life of George Moore when 
Moore himself wrote so many autobiographical 
works. But, as Mr. Hone explains, “Confessions 
of a Young Man,” “Hail and Farewell,” and “Me- 
moirs of My Dead Life” are vehicles for the ex- 
pressions of their author’s opinions rather than 
true autobiographies. His method is to let Moore 
tell his own story as far as possible by means of 
letters and then to fill in the gaps with information 
gleaned from Moore himself or his closest asso- 
ciates. 

George Augustus Moore was born in County 
Mayo, Ireland, in 1852. His childhood was un- 
eventful and he was exceedingly backward in 
school. In 1873 he went to Paris in hopes of be- 
coming an artist rather than a man of letters. He 
explains that for him Paris took the place of a uni- 
versity. He made friends with Degas and other 
members of the impressionist group, all of whom 
seem to have made a considerable impression on 
him, but he passed almost unnoticed by them. He 
did not take seriously to writing until 1874, when 
his book of poems, “Flowers of Passion” (obvi- 
ously inspired by Baudelaire) appeared. He chose 
verse as his medium on the ground that it was 
“less difficult to write passable poetry than pass- 
able prose.” 

He returned to London in 1880, and his first 
novel, “A Modern Lover,” appeared in 1883. Here, 
and in his next novel, “A Mummer’s Wife,” the 
influence of Zola was strong and continued so 
until the publication of “A Mere Accident” in 
1887, when he came under the influence of Huys- 
mans. Still another trend set in with the publica- 
tion of “Esther Waters” in 1894. This change was 
not so much due to the influence of any particular 
author as it was prompted by his own wish to see 
a novel wherein characters usually assigned comic 


minor parts by French authors would hold the 
centre of the stage. He obtained most of his in- 
formation from his laundress and considered the 
description of the Derby the best scene in the 
book. He, however, never regarded it as one of 
his best works. 


Another phase started with Moore’s writing of 
“The Lake”’—a task which gave him unusual 
pleasure because of the difficulty which he believed 
he had overcome in recounting the life of a priest 
during his walk around a lake without ever letting 
his readers lose sight of the lake. In taking such 
an attitude, he naturally came to care more about 
manner than matter and by 1917 realized he could 
never again achieve the popular success of “Esther 
Waters” and “Evelyn Innes”; but realizing that 
he had a certain stable public, he decided there- 
after to put out his works in high priced limited edi- 
tions. With this aim in mind he wrote “The 
Brook Kerith” (to gather material for which he 
made a trip to Palestine), “Heloise and Abélard,” 
and “Aphrodite in Aulis.” In a letter to his friend 
Mrs. Williams, he describes his method of com- 
posing these books and his mode of life during 
his last years as follows: “My life passes by in 
loneliness and composition. I see hardly anybody, 
nobody for long except my secretary. . . . “Heloise 
and Abélard is the theme of my dictations; and 
these are continued without interruptions and 
locked away in a closet as soon as transcribed, for 
my plan is to proceed with scarcely more knowledge 
of the furrow behind me than the ox. I am told 
that the dictations read very pleasantly lapsing oc- 
casionally into rigmarole which is inevitable; I 
am not credulous, but the story seems to shape 
itself easily and well. I recognize good material 
in it and ask myself if I shall be able to write it 
adequately when the year comes to pass. I write 
to you about ‘Heloise and Abélard’ because I have 
nothing else to write about and am regretful that 
I cannot write about life in general as well as 
you do, if I could, I would.” 


In addition to Mr. Hone’s biography there are 
two supplementary chapters: one, an account of 
Moore’s last years by his cook and housekeeper, 
Clara Warville, which reveals him as a man of his 
word, for all his eccentricities; and another en- 
titled “The Achievement of George Moore” by 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor, which makes some good 
critical observations, although it is doubtful that 
many will agree with its contention that Moore 
will be best remembered for his later works. 

Sidelights on Moore’s character occur through- 
out the book. He was full of strange contradic- 
tions. In many ways, he was quite indifferent to 
financial matters while. on the other hand, he was 
parsimonious to the point of avarice but always 
anxious to avoid the appearance of being mer- 
cenary. When Moore was charged with writing 
indecent literature and asked if he ever considered 
any book indecent, he replied: “We are discussing 
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literature, not indecency, and there can be no 
possible excuse in mistaking one for the other. 
It is not true that pornography and literature over- 
lap, that the functions are indistinct. Real litera- 
ture is concerned with the description of life and 
thoughts about life rather than acts. The very 
opposite is true in the case of pornographic books. 
It is true, however, that in real literature a good 
deal of license is asked for by the author.” This 
point of view recurs in a conversation with Sir 
John Thomson-Walker, in which he declared that 
anything could be written or read without offense 
provided that it was rightly told, the language fine, 
and the touch sufficiently delicate, adding, however, 
that there was one episode in his own life he had 
always failed to write. 

The book’s greatest fault is, perhaps, too much 
detail, especially when Mr. Hone outlines the plots 
of so many of Moore’s earlier novels, and again, 
some minor events seem over-documented. One 
also occasionally wishes that there were more lively 
anecdotes, more intimate portraits of Moore’s 
contemporaries, but taken as a whole, it stands as 
an official biography of unusual interest. 

* Bo * 


THE BORZOI READER 
Edited by Carl Van Doren 
$3.50 Alfred A. Knopf 1034 pp. 

This book occupies a unique place among an- 
thologies of contemporary literature in that the 
material is chosen from the books of a single pub- 
lisher—Alfred A. Knopf. It is far better than 
some anthologies chosen freely from the works of 
all publishers, although not as good as W. Somer- 
set Maugham’s “The Traveller’s Library.” In 
the first place one does not receive as much for 
his money. “The Traveller’s Library” contains 
nearly seventeen hundred pages for $2.50 and “The 
Borzoi Reader” only a little more than a thousand 
for $3.50. Strange to say, however, only two 
short stories, Max Beerbohm’s “Enoch Soames” 
and Arthur Machen’s “The Inmost Light” occur 
in both collections. What one misses most in “The 
Borzoi Reader” is a long novel. Mr. Van Doren 
regrets that space prevented him from including 
“Kristin Lavransdatter,” “The Magic Mountain,” 
or “Growth of the Soil.” It would seem, however, 
that space might have been found for at least “The 
Bridal Wreath”—the first book of “Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter,” which originally appeared as a sepa- 
rate volume; even then the book would be shorter 
than Maugham’s, which found space to include 
“The Old Wives’ Tale.” “The Borzoi Reader,” 
however, has certain merits that are all its own. 
While Maugham confined himself to British liter- 
ature, this book includes writers of all nations— 
even three poets of ancient China. Where it espe- 
cially scores is in the field of the short novel, five 
works of this genre being included: Willa Cather’s 
“My Mortal Enemy,” Thomas Mann’s “Death in 
Venice,” Elinor Wylie’s “The Venetian Glass 
Nephew,” David Garnett’s “Sailor’s Return,” and 
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Joseph Hergesheimer’s “Tubal Cain.” Of spe- 
cial interest to writers are Mr. Van Doren’s pre- 
faces to the short stories, the novels, and the 
essays, Thomas Beer’s life of Stephen Crane, and 
a selection from H. L. Mencken’s “The American 
Language.” 

* * * 

THE THEATRE GUILD ANTHOLOGY 

$3.50 Random House 961 pp. 

The fourteen plays in this collection afford the 
reader an excellent survey of modern drama. The 
Guild, it is true, has been charged with leaning 
over backwards in its effort to exclude all senti- 
mental and superficial plays so that it has never 
produced anything by Galsworthy or Barrie, but 
of the type of plays they find acceptable the work 
of almost no important dramatist save Pirandello 
has been omitted. The plays are confined to no 
one school or nation; English-speaking countries 
are represented by such well known dramatists 
as Shaw, O’Neill, Philip Barry, S. N. Behrman, 
Sydney Howard, and R. E. Sherwood; Germany 
is represented by Franz Werfel; Russia by Andre- 
yev; and Hungary by Molnar. As regards the 
plays which the Guild has produced and those 
printed in this volume, one is inclined to question 
the choice of “Strange Interlude,” for had some 
shorter play of O’Neill’s been chosen, room could 
have been found for a fifteenth play—preferably 
something by Le Normand, without whom France 
is unrepresented; nevertheless, as the preface points 
out, “Strange Interlude” was the Guild’s “most 
interesting experiment.” Finally the editors are 
to be congratulated for having chosen plays which 
not only act well but also read well. 


* * ** 


MAD SHELLEY 
A Dramatic Life in Five Acts 
by Elma Dangerfield 
5s. Michael Joseph, Ltd. 262 pp. 


In a prefatory note the author admits that she 
fully realizes that this long play in five acts and 
fifteen scenes, covering Shelley's whole life from 
his expulsion from Eton to his death, or rather, 
his cremation, would have to be cut in stage pro- 
duction. But the true fault of the play lies deeper 
than this: so much material has been used that 
there is simply no time in which to develop each 
scene to its fullest dramatic effectiveness; in only 
one or two scenes are we made fully aware of the 
tragedy Shelley must have suffered as a result of 
the events described. This is less true in the last 
two acts of the play, but even here we feel more 
sympathy for the expatriated Mary Shelley and 
the jilted Claire Clairmont than for Shelley him- 
self. Its great virtue is that in moving at so 
rapid a tempo it is seldom dull and never repeti- 
tious. The author announces that she has written 
a screen version; we hope that this will receive 
the attention of film producers, for in the cinema 
it will stand in its best light. A. N. B. 











Crumbs from the Editor’s Table 








WHAT’S YOUR OPINION? 


Arthur Guiterman no doubt echoed the senti- 
ments of many another author when, in a speech 
at the New York Times Book Fair, he came out 
with this lively bit of verse: 


Macmillans 

Are villains, 

Holts 

Are dolts, 

Harpers 

Are carpers, 

The Harcourt Braces 

May well hide their faces, 
The Heaths and Ginns 
Should blush for their sins. 
The John Days 

Have evil ways; 

The Coward-McCanns 
Lay sinister plans; 

Albert and Charles Boni 
Have hearts cold and stony. 
McGraw-Hills 

Add to my ills. 

The Longmans, Greens 
Are ruthless machines; 
Seven hells 

Yawn for the Revells; 
The Littles and Browns 
Are improper nouns; 

The Bobbs and Merrills 
Are positive perils; 

The Simons and Schusters 
Are wicked old roosters; 
The Doubledays and Pages 
Should be shut up in cages. 
The dirty crooks 

Won't print my books. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Mr. Guiterman’s own pub- 
lishers, observe that he tactfully omitted them 
from his list but admit that he might have added: 


Duttons 
Are gluttons. 


We are pleased to add that an article by Mr. 
Guiterman entitled “Clarity and Charm in Verse” 
will soon appear in THE WRITER. 


: = oS SS 
QUICK, WATSON, THE NEEDLE! 


The first book reported missing from the 
Scribner exhibit at the New York Times Book 


Fair was a copy of S. S. Van Dine’s “The Kidnap 
Murder Case.” Mr. Van Dine reports to Scrib- 
ner’s that Philo Vance accepts the implied chal- 
lenge and is taking steps to trace the book and 
get his man. If Mr. Vance wants any suggestions, 
he’s welcome to ours. Let him examine the re- 
quest files of all lending libraries. When he finds 
a person who put in a request for “The Kid- 
nap Murder Case” three months ago, and who is 
still waiting—voila! the criminal. Of course if he 
finds more than one person—well, we brought him 
this far, let him shift for himself now. 


‘ = 2 @ 
STILL GOING WITH THE WIND 


The millionth copy of Margaret Mitchell’s “Gone 
With The Wind” has just come off the press. An 
amazing amount of misinformation has piled up 
since the first timid copy came shuffling out. Some- 
one recently wrote Miss Mitchell from South Da- 
kota expressing a desire to see Tara; just how 
could she reach it? Her sister had visited Tara 
last spring and described it as an unforgettable 
experience. Miss Mitchell replied that Tara was 
non-existent; she simply made it up. Nevertheless 
and notwithstanding, certain plantation owners 
are making money by showing their houses as the 
original Tara. Gasoline stations will tell you 
where it is—usually at some distance so they can 
sell more gasoline. 


* * + * 
THE TRANSCRIPT SCORES LITERARY 
SCOOP 


Astounding though this incident is, it falls short 
of Edna Ferber’s experience when her novel “Am- 
erican Beauty” appeared. The Boston Transcript 
came out with a full page on the Oakes mansion 
with actual photographs. The Oakes mansion, 
however, was quite as imaginary as Tara. Miss 
Ferber (and who can blame her?) indignantly 
rose up on her hind legs and in protest delivered 
a speech entitled “Can a Novelist Have Imagina- 
tion?” 

” + * * 


GONE WITH THE ELEMENTS 


And to put an end to these stories about “Gone 
With The Wind” we might tell you that another 
of these unimpeachable Boston papers recently re- 
lated the fact that Mr. Harold Latham of Mac- 
millan’s would receive prospective authors at the 
Parker House. The item then went on to say 
that Mr. Latham would be remembered as the 
gentlemen who discovered “Gone With The Sun”! 
Must have been thinking of “East of The Wind.” 
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Markets For Manuscript Sales 








The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions shoud be ad- 
dressed. 

Every month we publish a special market list, 
such as Fiction, Articles, Book Publishers, Verse, 
Trade Journals, etc., etc., and at least once a year 
each list is revised, brought up-to-date, and repub- 
lished. 

Writers are advised never to submit material to 
an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and study a 
sample copy. Manuscripts should be sent by 
either first-class mail or railway express—not by 
parcel post. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
or sufficient postage for its return, should accom- 
pany any manuscript submitted to a publisher; or 
an author may request its return by express col- 
lect. (Express is generally used for book manu- 
scripts and other heavy material.) 


* * * 


DRAMA AND RADIO 
PLAY PUBLISHERS 


Walter H. Baker Company—178 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. Dramatic material only. The edi- 
tor reports: “Although our needs for the next 
season are already well taken care of we are always 
glad to read any submitted manuscripts—either 
one-act or of full-length variety.” 

Banner Play Bureau, Inc.—137 West 4th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. “We are in the market for new 
original three-act plays for men and women casts. 
We prefer a cast of about five men and six women, 
or five men and six or seven or eight women... . 
We are looking for something in the way of a 
farce or comedy that may be used by amateurs in 
schools, colleges, little theatres, etc. We are also 
in the market for almost any type of good enter- 
tainment material.” Payment is on acceptance or 
on a royalty basis. 

The Willis N. Bugbee Co.—Syracuse, New York. 
Just at present this company is interested in full- 
evening plays and snappy outdoor stunts. Pays 
cash on acceptance. 

T. §. Denison Company—623 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. No recent report. 

Dramatic Publishing Co—59 East Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. No recent report. 

Eldridge Entertainment House—Franklin, Ohio. 
Plays of all kinds except fairy stories and fan- 
tasies. Entertainments, stunts, games, etc. 

Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation—11 East 38th 
St., New York, N. Y. Plays, sketches, monologues, 
minstrel shows, entertainments, etc. Nothing 
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questionable, salacious, or sexy. All material must 
be suitable for simple presentation by amateurs. 
Especially interested in three-act comedies for 
mixed casts with single sets. Payment is “invari- 
ably made upon the signing of the bill of sale, 
but the average rate varies so much with the 
material offered that no set figure can be given.” 
Somewhat overstocked at present. 

Samuel French, Inc.—25 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. Good clean comedies that will appeal 
to high school and church audiences. Mixed cast 
and one set preferred. A reading fee is charged for 
all unsolicited plays. If the play is accepted the 
reading fee will be refunded. Rate of payment 
varies. 

The Ivan Bloom Hardin Co.—3806 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. Humorous and 
dramatic readings, preferably from ten to twelve 
minutes in length (reading aloud). One-act plays, 
either humorous or dramatic, twenty to forty-five 
minutes in length; three-act plays, two hours to 
two and a half. All material must be clean, whole- 
some humor or drama, suitable for church, high 
school, or college. Cannot use anything very 
sophisticated. 

Frederick B. Ingram Productions, Inc.—Gansert 
Building, Rock Island, Illinois. Robert A. Burns, 
Editor. Full length and one-act plays. Payment 
on a royalty basis. 

Longmans, Green and Co. (Play Department)— 
144 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. Comedies and 
dramas of good quality; not written down to the 
amateur market. One-act and three-act plays; 
one set preferred. Taboos: sex, drinking scenes 
and cursing. Each play is considered individually 
as to payment. 

March Brothers Publishing Co.—208 Wright 
Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. No recent report. 

Northeastern Press—2200 Park Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. One-act plays, mysteries, farce- 
comedies. Material must be suitable for high 
school and college production; one setting and a 
well-balanced cast (parts evenly divided—may be 
more women than men), good characterization. 
Plots should be fast-moving with climactic effects, 
building toward snappy curtains. Taboos: risque 
or off color dialogue or situations. Pays a flat fee 
on contract basis. 

The Pageant Publishers—1228 South Flower St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. No recent report. 

Penn Publishing Co.—925 Filbert St., Philadel- 
phia, Penna. Comedies, farces, melodramas and 
straight plays: one-act or three-act, from fifteen 
minutes to two and one-half hours in length. 
Taboos: tragedies, pageants, and musical plays. 
Pays cash on acceptance. 
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PRODUCERS AND LITTLE THEATRES 


The Berkeley Playmakers—2127 Ashby Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. Henry T. Netherton, Secretary. 
“We are glad to receive and consider for produc- 
tion at any time strictly original one-act plays. 
We have, however, sufficient plays on hand to fill 
our program for many months.” 

Gustav Blum—i11 West 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Good plays for Broadway production; only 
those of highest calibre will be considered. Not 
in the market for mystery plays or farces. Pays 
according to “basic minimum agreement of Dra- 
matists’ Guild.” Unless postage is enclosed, manu- 
scripts will be returned by express collect. 


Paul Gilmore Cherry Lane Theatre—38 Com- 
merce St., New York, N. Y. This theatre tries out 
plays for Broadway, and the director is always 
looking for good ones of any kind. He is particu- 
larly interested in plays that have two star parts 
(father and daughter). 


Hightstown Players and Peddie School Dramatic 
Club—Hightstown, New Jersey. No report this 
year. 

Montana Masquers—State University, Missoula, 
Montana. Donal Harrington, Director. Unpro- 
duced one-act and long plays. Annual one-act 
play contest (See PRIZE OFFERS AND 
AWARDS). 


Little Theatre of St. Louis—812 North Union 
Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. Annual play contest 
(See PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS). 


Pasadena Community Playhouse—39 South El 
Molino Ave., Pasadena, Calif. Charles F. Prickett, 
General Manager. Full-length plays: no subjects 
are barred but heavily scored preachments and 
propaganda are not wanted. Simplicity of staging 
is of paramount importance. Historical plays, if 
easily staged and costumed, are acceptable. No 
payment of royalty for original plays but no charge 
made for producing. Reading fee of one dollar on 
plays of three acts or more. Does not consider 
one-act plays. Address manuscripts and corre- 
spondence, Attention: Play Selection Department. 


Brock Pemberton—244 West 44th St. New 
York, N. Y. Desires full-length plays, modern in 
theme. “If the subject is old, the treatment must 
be new.” 

York Little Theatre—York, Penna. Mr. Jae 
Van Arden, Director. Original plays (See PRIZE 
OFFERS AND AWARDS). 

Note: In addition to the foregoing list,, ques- 
tionnaires were also sent to the following pro- 
ducers and little theatres. At the time of this 
printing our request for information had not been 
answered. Since the needs and requirements of 
such markets may change considerably from time 
to time, playwrights are advised to make inquiry 
regarding current needs before submitting material 
to any of these producers or little theatres. 


PRODUCERS 


American Civic Productions, 1472 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Children’s Theatre Co., 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

Henry Forbes, 229 West 42nd St., New York 
City. 

John Golden, Hotel Lincoln, New York City. 

Gotham Productions, Inc., 120 West 42nd St., 
New York City. 

Sidney Harmon, 1430 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Charles Harris, 226 West 42nd St., New York 
City. 

Robert Martin Productions, 137 West 48th St., 
New York City. 

Metropolitan Players, 1425 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Harry Miller Productions, 71 West 45th St., 
New York City. 

Raymond Moore, Inc., 710 Eighth Ave., New 


York City. 

Theatre Guild, Inc., 245 West 52nd St., New 
York City. 

George C. Tyler, 214 West 42nd St., New York 
City. 


I. N. Weber, 1560 Broadway, New York. 
LITTLE THEATRES 

Anniston Little Theatre, Anniston, Alabama. 

The Beechwood Players, Scarborough, New 
York. 

Civic Repertory Theatre, 103 West 15th St. 
New York City. 

Lexington Little Theatre, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Penn State Players, State College, Penna. 


 -s - * 
RADIO 


Brooklyn Broadcasting Corp—WBBC Build- 
ing, 554 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Bert 
Child, Program Director. Fifteen-minute scripts 
for both adults and children. Material accepted 
will be used for sustaining feature purposes and 
will not be paid for until commercialized. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc.—485 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. No recent report. 

National Broadcasting Company, Inc.—RCA 
Building, New York, N. Y. L. H. Titterton, 
Manager—Script Division. “Single-episode radio 
plays of one-half hour in length the best market 
at present. Serials whose episodes are fifteen min- 
utes in length are far more in demand than half- 
hour serials. They are accepted only from writers 
who evidence ability to sustain a continued story. 
Dramatic in form essential. Insists on originality, 
intelligence, and substance. Payment made only 
on actual presentation of manuscript; rate depends 
on individual script; first scripts, about $50.00. 
This is a good market for new writers.” 

WCSH—Congress Square Hotel, Portland, 
Maine. Albert W. Smith, Program Director. 
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Plays that take from fifteen to thirty minutes for 
presentation. 

WFLA—Florida West-Coast Broadcasting Co., 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Clearwater, Florida. 
The WFLA Players are interested in material 
to use on radio programs: fifteen and thirty min- 
utes acting time. Mystery and classic serials pre- 
ferred. Payment by arrangement. Submit scripts 
to Ivan Green, Clearwater, Florida. 


* * * * 


GREETING-CARD VERSE 

*Indicates no reply to recent questionnaire. 
Contributors are advised, before submitting ma- 
terial to these particular markets, to make in- 
quiry regarding current needs and requirements. 

*Artistic Card Company—Elmira, New York. 
S. Fidelman, Editor. Christmas verses. 

*The Bockman Engraving Co.—2218 North Ra- 
cine Ave., Chicago, Ill. Christmas verses. 

*The Bromfield Publishers—12 High St., Brook- 
line Village, Mass. Ethel M. Beach, Editor. 
Everyday verses. Pays 50c a line. 

The Buzza Company—Craftacres, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Verses for any occasion; particularly inter- 
ested in Everyday material just now. Pays 50c 
a line. 

Buzza-Cardoza—3723 Wilshire Blvd., Los Ange- 
les, Calif. R. N. Cardoza, Editor. Buys Every- 
days during March. Pays 50c a line. 

George S. Carrington Co.—2832 Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. A. D. Watson, Jr., Editor. Buys 
Christmas material in March; Valentine in April. 
Pays 25c a line. 

Gartner and Bender, Inc.—1104 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Buys all types of greeting- 
card material. 

Gatto Engraving Co.—52 Duane St., New York, 
N. Y. Hannah Trauring, Editor. Not in the 
market at this time. 

Hall Brothers, Inc—Grand Ave. and Walnut 
at 26th St., Kansas City, Missouri. Mary E. John- 
son, Editor. Always ready to buy unusually good 
material for such seasons and occasions as Christ- 
mas, New Year, Valentine, Easter, Thanksgiving, 
Birthday, Wedding, Friendship, Sympathy, Con- 
gratulations, etc., etc. Pays 50c a line. 

R. R. Heywood Co., Inc.—263 9th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Ethel Forsberg, Editor. Buys Christ- 
mas and Birthday verses—4 or 6 lines. Desires 
general material, not too sentimental. Pays 50c 
a line. 

The Keating Co.—22nd and Market Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Birthday and Everyday verses. 
Pays 50c a line. 

McKenzie Engraving Co.—1010 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass. C. B. Lovewell, Editor. 
Christmas and Everyday verses—short, snappy, 
and sincere. Pays 25c a line. 

Jessie H. McNicol—18 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Buys Birthday, Christmas, Mother’s 
Day, and Everyday verses. 
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Metropolitan Lithograph & Publishing Co.—167 
Bow St., Everett, Mass. Frank V. Hale, Editor. 
Wants Christmas, Relative, and general verses. 
Pays 50c a line. 

*Norcross—244 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, and Everyday verses. 
Pays 50c a line. 

The Paramount Line—Japanese Wood Novelty 
Co., 109 Summer St., Providence, R. I. Theodore 
Markoff, Editor. Valentine, Easter, and Every- 
day verses—2, 4, 6, and 8 lines. “Good snappy 
comics always welcome.” Pays 25c to 50c a line. 

Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc.—141 East 25th St., 
New York, N. Y. Laura Gretsch, Editor. Gen- 
eral greeting-card sentiments. 

*Quality Art Novelty Co.—Everready Bldg., 
Thompson Ave. and Manley St., Long Island City, 
N. Y. C. R. Swan, Editor. Everyday material. 
Pays 25c a line. 

The Rose Co.—24th and Bainbridge Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. H. M. Rose, Jr., Editor. Greet- 
ing-card verse or prose. “Particularly interested 
in Christmas at present, but will consider any 
occasion. Must be short, snappy, to the point, and 
express a wish.” Length, not over 6 lines. Pays 
50c a line. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc.—1000 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Fred Winslow Rust, Editor. 
Buys verses for any season or occasion at any 
time. Pays 50c a line. 

*The P. F. Volland Co—106 Richards St., Jo- 
liet, Ill. R. H. Hill, Editor. Christmas verses. 
Pays 50c a line. 


George C. Whitney Co.—67 Union St., Worces- 
ter, Mass. Donald D. Simonds, Editor. “Our 
needs are now simple—just sentiments for Christ- 
mas greetings and for Valentine use—but we are 
exacting in our requirements. We are not looking 
for an influx of verses, but welcome cleverly con- 
ceived and carefully selected offerings . . . happy 
thoughts, smile-promoting messengers of friendli- 
ness.” 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co.—Holyoke, Mass. 
Not in the market until spring. 


* * * * 


MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Action Stories—461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Bi-monthly. $1.25 a year. John F. Byrne, 
Editor. Convincingly written, rapid-moving, well 
plotted stories of the old West. Short stories, 
3000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 12,000 to 15,000; 
novels, 25,000 to 30,000. Pays lc a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 


The American Spectator—132 West 3lst St., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Max- 
well Lehman, Editor. Strong, well-written, thor- 
oughly documented articles on controversial sub- 
jects. Pays lc a word and up, on publication. 
Reports within two weeks. As the demands of 
the magazine are unusual, the editor suggests that 
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prospective contributors examine a recent issue 
before submitting material. 

Cosmopolitan—57th St. at Eighth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year. Harry P. 
Burton, Editor. Short stories, 1000 to 6000 words; 
complete book-length novels, 50,000 words; serials, 
all lengths. Human interest, controversial and 
general articles, 2500 to 4000 words. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. 

Frontier and Midland—State University, Miss- 
oula, Montana. Quarterly. $1.50 a year. H. G. 
Merriam, Editor. Critical articles on Western 
literature. Any excellent story—novels not con- 
sidered. Some verse. No payment. 

Horizons—Box 44, East Pasadena Station, Pas- 
adena, California. The pages of this publication 
are now open to poets throughout the country. 
However, preference is still given to Western 
themes. Ralph Cheyney, a directing editor of the 
magazine, also edits a syndicated column of light 
verse—“Peeks and Peaks.” Contributions for this 
column should be addressed to Mr. Cheyney at 
Sierra Madre, California. 

Motor Boating—959 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. C. F. Chapman, 
Editor. Illustrated articles on motor boating and 
pleasures on the water. Two special numbers 
each year—April Fitting-out number and _ the 
Show issue of February. Pays on publication; lc 
a word, $3.00 for photos. 

The New Masses—31 East 27th St., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. $4.50 a year. Joseph Freeman, 
Editor. Articles interpreting news events and gen- 
eral tendencies from the Marxist viewpoint. Stories 
and poems showing social awareness. 

Popular Homecraft—737 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. $3.00 a year—ten copies. L. Day 
Perry, Editor. Description, step by step, of con- 
struction of articles in wood, leather, metal, etc., 
with pencil drawings and photographs. (Material 
should be sent flat, not rolled). Does not use fic- 
tion or verse. Pays on publication. 

Review of Reviews—233 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Albert Shaw, Editor. Ex- 
ceptional articles on politics, economics, business 
and industry, national subjects, travel, etc. Pays 
on publication; no regular rate. 


Shadow Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. John L. Nanovic, Editor. De- 
tective stories which are interesting as well as 
active. Hero must be a detective, amateur or 
professional, whose purpose is to solve the crime. 
Gangster stories not wanted. Pays lc a word, on 
acceptance. 


The Southern Review—Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Articles of a liter- 
ary nature, social and economic subjects. Some 
short fiction and verse. 


Western Flying—420 South San Pedro, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Robert 
J. Pritchard, Editor. Helpful, practical articles 





on aircraft operation and production. Pays 25c an 
inch. It is suggested that prospective contributors 
query the editor before submitting material. 
* * * * 
PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, has an- 
nounced two Literary Fellowships for 1937 sim- 
ilar to those offered for the past two years. These 
fellowships, which may be given for any book 
project (fiction or non-fiction), are intended for 
men and women of literary ability and of high in- 
tellectual and personal qualifications. Each fel- 
lowship carries an award of $1000, entirely in addi- 
tion to and apart from subsequent royalties. Ap- 
plication blanks with further particulars may be 
secured from Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Little Theatre of St. Louis conducts a Na- 
tional Playwriting Contest once a year, starting in 
the fall and ending about December Ist. Only 
full-length plays are accepted. Further informa- 
tion will be sent upon request: address, 812 North 
Union Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Montana Masquers have announced their 
fourth Annual One-Act Play Contest for plays to 
be produced in the summer or fall of 1937. The 
contest is open to anyone, and a playwright may 
submit as many plays as he wishes. There is no 
prize offered, but a royalty of $10.00 will be paid 
for each play produced. Closing date is March 1, 
1937. Address manuscripts to Donal Harrington, 
Director, Montana Masquers, State University, 
Missoula, Montana. 

The Wings Press, New York, is offering a prize 
of $25 for an article of approximately 250 words 
on “The relation of The Pageant of Man to the 
problems of today.” (The Pageant of Man is a 
new epic poem by Stanton A. Coblentz.) Entries 
should be typewritten and submitted anonymously, 
with the author’s name and address in a sealed en- 
velope. No manuscripts will be returned. Con- 
test closes April 30, 1937, and the name of the 
winner will be announced in the summer issue 
of Wings. Address: Contest Editor, The Wings 
Press, 939 Woodycrest Ave., New York City. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 

The Bross Foundation, Lake Forest University, 
Lake Forest, Ill., offers a prize of $15,000 for the 
best book or manuscript dealing with the humani- 
ties; the social, physical, or biological sciences; of 
any branch of the Christian religion. Contest 
closes September 1, 1939. See January, 1936, 
WRITER. 

Correct English Magazine, 549 West Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, IIl., offers a monthly prize of $10 
and two book prizes for best business letters. See 
September WRITER. 

The International Mark Twain Society, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri, offers a prize of $25 for the 
best anecdote dealing with a famous author either 
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living or dead. Contest closes June 1, 1937. See 
October WRITER. 

The University of Miami Players are offering a 
prize of $100 for the best original three-act play 
submitted by March 15, 1937. Address manuscripts 
to Director, University Players, University of Mi- 
ami, Coral Gables, Florida. See January, 1937 
WRITER. 

The University of Chicago, through the Charles 
H. Sergel Play Contest, is offering an award of 
$500 for the best full-length, original play submit- 
ted on or before April 1, 1937. For further details, 
address the Charles H. Sergel Play Contest, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. See De- 
cember WRITER. 

Williams & Wilkins Company, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford, Baltimore, Md., offers a cash award of 
$1,000 for the best manuscript on a service subject 
submitted before July 1, 1937. See July WRITER. 

The York Little Theatre, York, Penna., is clos- 
ing its season with an original play to be selected 
through an “Original Play Contest.” Closing date 
is February 28, 1937. For detailed information 
address Mr. Jae Van Arden, Director, 153 North 
Beaver St., York, Penna. 


* * * 


GALLISHAW 
(Continued from Page 46) 


less writers. They use them interchangeably. 
The expert writer is expert because he under- 
stands that there is a definite reason for using 
one in preference to another. If you use the 
analytical technique in interpreting disturb- 
ance, you assume an intimacy in regard to the 
actor whose disturbance you analyze which es- 
tablishes that actor as the “view-point” actor. 
To maintain a unity view-point, you refrain 
from analyzing the other actor’s disturbance. 
Yet, part of your task is to interpret that other 
actor’s disturbance. Therefore, to fulfill your 
task, you fall back upon the only other tech- 
nique open to you, the technique of deductive 
interpretation. You forego the privilege of 
analysis but you are also relieved of the re- 
sponsibility. Stated simply, this means that 
a fictional narrative is the record of a central 
view-point actor who is sufficiently disturbed 
by an existing condition that his disturbance 
crystallizes into an obsession to change that 
condition into one that he believes will be less 
disturbing, and preferably completely satis- 
factory. In his attempts to bring about that 
changed condition he meets other actors whose 
disturbances he can estimate only from the out- 
ward evidence of their pantomime. A man 
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glares at him, and he deduces that he is angry. 
But, the author may assume this deducing for 
him, if by so doing he believes he can gain in 
dramatic effectiveness, or if the circumstances 
of the action are such that deducing by the 
view-point actor would not be credible. This 
is obviously so when the central view-point 
actor is not on-stage ; yet for dramatic effective- 
ness it is necessary that the audience be in- 
formed of the disturbance which appears to 
animate the actions of the other actor. A dis- 
turbance is not necessarily unpleasant. Joy, 
or amusement, or an impulse to be helpful are 
all inner disturbances equally with hate, anger, 
and a desire to punish. What is interesting 
and dramatic to the audiences is that these dis- 
turbances appear to activate actors and to pro- 
ject action on their part which will set up dis- 
turbances in the central actor. The moment 
a writer really comprehends that actors other 
than the central view-point actor are introduced 
merely to set up disturbances in the view-point 
actor, he begins to apprehend these actors as 
stimulating forces, and to see them with pro- 
fessional eyes. They are stimulating actors; 
the central view-point actor is the responding 
actor. The technique of portraying the dis- 
turbance of stimulating actors is objective and 
deductive. The technique of portraying the 
disturbance of a responding actor is analytical 
and intimate. It calls upon the writer for a 
knowledge of those urges and counter-urges 
of instinct, sentiment, emotion and conviction; 
in short, all the turmoil of the human heart 
and mind. The writer who possesses this 
knowledge will almost certainly find his field 
of interest, eventually, in the novel. The writer 
who is not interested in this sort of material 
will probably be more at home in the short- 
story, and to some extent in the melodramatic 
play. But it will come as a revelation to many 
inexperienced writers that the stimulating ac- 
tors in most stories, long or short, receive rela- 
tively fuller treatment than the responding ac- 
tors. The amateur falls into the error of 
trying to make his responding actor highly vis- 
ible, when it is unnecessary ; it is not a respond- 
ing actor’s appearance that is important, but 
his disturbances. It is unnecessary to indicate 
those visibly, because the omniscience of the 
author permits analysis, a much more con- 
vincing method than deduction. 
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BURLINGAME 
(Continued from Page 44) 
mother’s dislike. I have lost a goodly number 


of friends that way. 

It is easy to see how writing became isolated 
in this way from its fellow pursuits. 

Few people in the course of an ordinary 
life play music, paint pictures, or act. These 
things do not come naturally into everyday 
human activity. But every literate person is 
obliged to write. At least he goes through the 
mechanics of holding a pen and making mean- 
ingful marks. He writes his signature; he 
writes letters, lists, crude descriptions. As his 
writing expands he encounters only the most 
elementary rules. There are no mathematics, 
no perspective, no harmonic intervals, no 
counterpoint to be learned. A little exercise 
enables him to express his thought clearly 
enough for practical uses. That is why the 
average man looks at you in amazement when 
you speak of years of study. “But I can do it 
myself,” he says and shows you a paper on 
which appear precisely the same meaningful 
marks that were inscribed by William Shakes- 
peare with certain differences in arrangement. 

He admits willingly that he is not a Shakes- 
peare, but he has no idea why. He explains it 
by using the word “genius” ; he believes that all 
gifted writers develop their magic immediately 
without effort. And the moment anyone, no 
matter who, tells him he has the gift or, as it 
is commonly called, the “spark,” he expects to 
produce printable and salable writing. 

All these are natural conclusions. Technic 
is so subtle, so difficult to explain, so elastic, 
so evasive of any set of rules that the need of 
it is not apparent. The draughtsman and the 
pianist are at least aided by the senses. Your 
eye tells you instantly that your perspective in 
a drawing is false. After a few attempts you 
either give it up, saying “I just can’t draw” or 
you get to work on the laws of perspective. So 
with the piano player whose ear detects the 
wrong note and corrects it. But the writer is 
little helped by his senses. He must use the 
full force of his intellect to understand his 
mistakes. That is what the spark is. It is 
not the magic of perfect writing, it is merely 
the capacity to detect, without formulas, without 
rules, diagrams, or numbers, an imperfection. 

There are writers great enough in this native 
gift not to be corrupted by editors or checks. 


They are rare. Many other competent crafts- 
men are killed off or go through the soul-sick- 
ness, as William James called it, of lowering 
their standards until they become hacks. And 
the reason for this is that they have no play- 
ing field, no gymnasium with mattresses to 
cushion their falls, no exercise ground where 
pay is neither expected nor received : in a word, 
that there is no amateur standing in the sport 


of writing. 
(Reprinted from Harper’s Magazine) 
* * * * 
DUTCH UNCLE 


(Continued from Page 49) 

his first appearance. This should not be a long 
description, but just enough for the reader to 
get a clear and concise picture of him; then 
as the story advances, let the reader discover 
further things about him. Never lose an op- 
portunity to show a character revealing the 
type of person he is—or the type you wish to 
portray him. 

When descriptions are handled in such a way 
as to give the reader the picture you wish him 
to have and in so doing the story’s progress is 
not stopped, you will have constructed a piece 
of work that has one of the necessary elements 
for an entertaining story. 
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BLACKWOOD 
(Continued from Page 37) 


hardly favorable to the emergence of that 
superstitious core that should be reached. 

Among writers of such tales, the authentic 
touch, too, has always seemed to me a very rare 
and delicate matter, for it is a touch not due 
to skill, precisely. Henry James achieved it 
without a false note in “The Two Magics,” 
though we are told that he himself thought little 
of that masterpiece in horror. Lefanu excelled, 
almost without exception. Mrs. Oliphant, to 
go further back, and the American authoress 
(whose name escapes me) of “The Wind in 
the Rose Bush,” were both masters, or mis- 
tresses, of its elusive magic. FitzJames 
O’Brien, in his “Diamond Lens,” I felt, just 
missed it, if only just. Arthur Machen, E. 
F. Benson, achieving other wonders, possess 
it not. 

* * * 7 


W. H.C. 
(Continued from Page 47) 


two, or three-parter, its serials for the most 
part average seventy thousand words. The 
wide variety in this field may best be illustrated 
by citing three that appeared in the magazine 
in the same year: “The Exile” by Pearl Buck, 
“The American Flaggs” by Kathleen Norris, 
and “Mystery in Crockford” by a newcomer, 
Dorothy Cameron Disney. 

Articles run from fifteen hundred to three 
thousand words and are as varied in theme 
as they are in tone. Prospective contributors 
should, however, keep in mind the subjects our 
staff editors handle; that pieces such as those 
on science, child health or welfare, can only 
be accepted from recognized authorities ;; and 
that essays, interviews, sentimental, scolding, 
or patronizing pieces, or accounts of customs 
in foreign lands, do not fit into the Companion’s 
editorial plan. Human interest problems, 
whether heartstrings or pursestrings, and their 
solutions, are well received; occasional pieces 
on American travel written with charm and 
containing specific information are used. Into 
a special category fall such features as Up- 
ton Sinclair’s “What God Means to Me,” Gen- 
eral Butler’s “The Mother’s Amendment,” and 
the Browning letters (whose authenticity some 
readers at first doubted because of lack of 
ballyhoo); and regarding this category the 
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THE GRAMMARIAN’S CORNER 


We recommend to those of our readers who may 
have missed it “The State of the Language,” by 
Wilson Follett, in the Atlantic Monthly for Janu- 
ary. There are many present-day grammarians 
who, we venture to say, may disagree with Mr. 
Follett (especially when he says that an expres- 
sion so commonly misused as to be defined 
“wrongly” in a respected dictionary is nevertheless 
“right” with another meaning), and the Gram- 
marian will watch eagerly for any correspondence 
arising as a result of the article. The Grammar- 
ian, incidentally, is one of those who are (N. B. 
not “is’”) deeply grateful to Mr. Follett for his 
stand for sense as opposed to nonsense, meaning 
rather than usage. 

For writers there are two remarks that should 
be noticed. 

We quote from Mr. Follett:— 


1. “Pronouns demand antecedents.” 


2. “Literary or historical allusions continue to 
make sense when based on something, and lunacy 
when based on nothing or the wrong thing.” 

That last might seem self-evident. Yet the 
number of lunatic and nonsensical similes and 
metaphors pouring into publishing houses (and 
back to their disappointed authors) seems to be 
getting higher every day. 

QUESTION. Which is right, Different to or 
Different from?—A. Jackson. 

ANSWER. Modern usage prefers Different 
from, although we have Fowler’s word that the 
idea that “different to” is wrong is a “supersti- 
tion.” 


QUESTION. Should I compare thee to or 
with a rose? In spite of the poets, is not with the 
modern usage?—G. Wells. 


ANSWER. If I compare thee to a rose (or a 
summer’s day) I am thinking of the points of sim- 
ilarity only. If I compare thee with these things, 
I am comparing both likenesses and differences, 
point by point (perhaps a more modern procedure). 
This difference in meaning is one of those that are 
(N. B., not “is”)* too often forgotten by the 
careless writer. 

* Footnote: Mr. Follett objects to singular verbs 
where they do not belong, and points to this as a 
usual abuse. 








question of what does the Companion want can 
only be answered by countering with, what has 
the author to offer? 

The Companion is a blend of conservatism 
and progressiveness. Its pages reflect dignity, 
saneness, humor, openmindedness, and good 
old-fashioned “gumption.” A satisfying com- 
bination, third-generation subscribers seem to 
think. 























ON THE 


WRITER’S 
HORIZON 


Instructive, stimulating and 
authoritative articles: 


Arthur Guiterman, one of America’s fore- 
most poets, has an article on how to 
achieve clarity and charm in verse. 


Leane Zugsmith, author of the provoca- 

tive novel, “Time to Remember,” 
writes that authors these days must 
face reality and adopt a social consci- 
ousness in their work. 


Berta Ruck, author of the “Youngest 


Venus” and other popular novels, tells 
how she made a hit out of modernizing 
the “Sleeping Beauty” and by giving 
Cinderella a Rolls Royce. 


Elliott Merrick, novelist-farmer, gives a 


few of the “antidotes for a bad case of 
literary poisoning.” 


Winifred Van Etten, whose novel, “I am 
the Fox,” won the $10,000 Atlantic 
Prize Novel Contest, contributes an 
— on incubating characters for a 
novel. 


Alice Horn and Hinda Teague Hill, 
teachers of psychology and writing and 
authors of the forthcoming book, “The 
Writer’s Kit of Psychological Tools,” 
analyze the personal habits of the au- 
thor that are conducive to writing. 


Helen P. Washburn, a subscriber to 
THE WRITER and a winner of the 
Reader’s Digest $1,000 Prize Contest 
for New Writers, writes us: “I wish 
that all beginning writers knew of your 
magazine. . . . It is such a well in the 
desert for a new writer to find a maga- 
zine that consistently gives him more than 
his money’s worth and that refuses to 
clutter its pages with the advertisements 
of confidence men who want the beginner’s 
money and nothing else.” 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
5 Months for One Dollar. 
(Regular rate $3.00 a year) 


Clip your dollar to this blank and mail today. 


THE WRITER 
8 Arlington St., Boston. 


I enclose $1.00 for the next five issues 
of THE WRITER. 
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The Contributor's Column 


























In his youth, ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
farmed in Canada, went to the Rainy River Gold 
Fields, and ran a hotel. He has been writing since 
1906. His latest book, “Shocks,” is a collection of 
fourteen short stories on supernatural themes. 
WINIFRED VAN ETTEN was born in Em- 
metsburg, Iowa, in 1902, and is a graduate of Cor- 
nell College at Mt. Vernon, Iowa, where she taught 
in the English department for six years. She 
holds a Master’s Degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity. “I am the Fox” is her first book. In the 
March WRITER, in an article entitled “Incubus,” 
she will discuss the interesting question of where 
a novelist finds his characters. ALICE Mc- 
ANULTY HORN is a member of the American 
Psychological Association, was Terman’s assist- 
ant at Stanford, is a member of the Binet staff, 
and is assistant supervisor of research for the Los 
Angeles city schools. HINDA TEAGUE HILL 
has for the past five years taught classes in short 
story and feature article writing in the adult edu- 
cation division of the Los Angeles schools—an 
excellent laboratory for the study of writers’ prob- 
lems and also of reader reactions. Her article, 
“Speeding Up Production,” appeared in the July, 
1934, issue of THE WRITER. The material in 
“The Habits of a Writer” is based on a chapter 
in “The Writer's Kit of Psychological Tools’— 
a book which Mrs. Horn and Miss Hill have writ- 
ten together, and which will be published by the 
Macmillan Co. this spring. Other chapters from 
this book will appear in subsequent issues of 
THE WRITER. ROGER BURLINGAME is 
the author of “Susan Shane,” “The Heir,” “High 
Thursday,” and other novels. His latest book, 
“Three Bags Full,” is an historical novel of pioneer 
days in New York state. JOHN GALLISHAW 
has been contributing to THE WRITER since 
1926, in which year he wrote a line by line analy- 
sis of ten well known modern short stories. 
KATHERINE McGILL is an associate editor of 
The Woman’s Home Companion. HARVEY N. 
WISE, Jr., is associated with the Copyright Office 
of the Library of Congress.) SAMUEL G. 
HOUGHTON was formerly co-editor of THE 
WRITER and is still on its editorial board. 


* * * 


ERRATA 

In last month’s WRITER, through an error of 
the printer, it was announced that articles by Al- 
gernon Blackwood, Winifred M. Van Etten, El 
liott Merrick, Leane Zugsmith, Pearl S. Buck, 
and Mary Ellen Chase would all appear in this 
issue. The editors had only intended to publish 
articles by Mr. Blackwood and Mrs. Van Etten. 
Articles by the other authors will appear in later 
issues. 
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